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THIs COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. It unites 
millions of people — helps thousands of busi- 
nesses to get things done quicker — and is a 
vital part of our national defense. 

Since 1941, the Bell System has increased 
the number of telephones by more than 
16,000,000, There are nearly twice as many 
now as nine years ago. Billions of dollars 
have been spent for new telephone equip- 
ment of every kind. The number of Bell 
Telephone employees has increased to more 
than 600,000, 

All of this growth and the size of the Bell 
System are proving of particular value right 
now. One reason this country can outproduce 
any other is because it has the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. 
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idea as a basis for developing into great 


was not yet a nationally famous product, corporations today. The idea worked well 
a group of men began to buy many of the for the automobile manufacturers, shoe 
leading brands in the field and wanted manufacturers, and many other types of 
to add Wrigley to the list. Wrigley re- businessmen. The December magazir 

fused to sell, saying that its company will also carry the story of former 
would take business away from the other leaders in the Army and Navy who are 
group-—“one stick at a time.” The whole now leaders in business. A surprising] 
thing boiled down to an idea that the large number of today’s top executives 
Wrigley Company had for building its learned how to manage men while in a 
business—one customer at a time. Next military uniform. This list includes Bre 
month, American Business will tell the hon Somervell of Koppers Company and 


story of several companies that used this Ben Moreell of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
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Robotyper’s amazing results are 
bringing hundreds of letters like 
the one above. 


Robotypers will do this for your 
office: 


Robotyper makes automatic that 
portion of your correspondence, 
memoranda, billing, etc., that is 
repetitious. The insertion of 
names, dates, or amounts are 
made by hand. Electric type- 
writer impression means that 
hand typed and automatically 
typed portions match perfectly. 


Learn How Inexpensive Robotyper 
Really is— Mail the Coupon Todey 





ROBOTYPER CORPORATION 
18041 RYAN ROAD, DETROIT 34, MICH. 


Please forward information on how 
Robotyper can help my firm. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
City 


Zone State 


(Courtesy Pitney-Bowes, Inc.) 
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Improving Passenger Service 
To the Editor: 


Thanks for sending me the issue of 
American Business for September car 
rying the item under “The March of 
Business” section telling about our new 
Sunset Limited. We are glad to have 
this representation in your column and 
have your readership know about this 
new train. 

I don’t think you are quite accurate in 
saying that the former Sunset had “old 
equipment in bad shape, badly battered 
by war travel, and all too slow.” While 
the train was conventional equipment, 
the Pullmans had been refurbished, and 
they were the best conventional equip- 
ment we had. The train was Diesel hauled 
and on 46-hour schedule. 

The new train, however, is really some- 
thing. New equipment is now all received 
which was very slow in coming after the 
war ended, and I think the same thing 
holds true with a number of other rail- 
roads, They perhaps appeared to be not 
as aggressive as they might be. It took 
a very long time to break the jam when 
it came to turning out new cars. 

Relative to the immediately preceding 
item about the bad service given by some 
railroads, it doesn’t seem te me that these 
examples should reflect railroad service 
generally because I think railroads, at 
least most of them, are trying to give 
good passenger service under great dif- 
ficulties. 

The mass transportation business, no 
matter how hard we try, will always have 
examples of poor service. I could find 
similar examples in the best stores in 
town, although I don’t think these ex- 
amples reflect their business as a whole. 
I know, in our case, we are doing every- 
thing we can to educate our people; 
through training courses for supervisors 
and contact employees, using our own 





people in this work as well as outside 
counsel. However, we do get complaints 
which make us sick at heart when we 
read them. Fortunately, we get 
letters which glow with praise.—F. Q. 
Trepway, general advertising manager 
Southern Pacific Company, San Fran 


more 


cisco, California. 


Computing Earned Hours 


To the Editor: 


I notice on page 55 of the October is- 
sue of American Business a description 
of a sliderule for computing earned hours 

I would appreciate it if you could 
tell me from whom this can be obtained. 

A. A. Happen, president, McClure, 
Hadden §& Ortman, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Happen: The sliderules are made 
by R. G. Bock Engineers, Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 1951 Irving Park Rd., 
Chicago 13, IL. 


“Voice with a Smile” 
To the Editor: 


Thanks for 
sending me a 


your thoughtfulness in 
copy of your October 
American Business, with the article, 
“Voice with a Sale in It Gets the 
Orders,” and the mention of the telephone 
booklet in “Business Tips.” 

Naturally, we are very much interested 
in anything which helps promote good 
telephone usage because for nearly 75 
years courtesy, and the 
“Voice with a Smile” have been our by- 
way, receive 


good usage, 
words. Our girls, by the 
training in voice and courtesy from the 
first day they enter the company. 

We are always happy, of course, to 
give attention to any telephone problems 
which a businessman might have.—G. K 
McCorkte, president, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Chicago, Til. 
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A Hot Potato for Business 
To the Editor: 


The article contained on page 16 of 
your September issue, entitled “Com- 
munity Relations—a Hot Potato for 
Business,” is indeed flattering to our 
Penney Company. 

We were delighted to know that your 
editors had placed us in the column 
“Policies of these companies are good.” 
You may be certain that we will bend 
every effort to continue to earn this 
designation.—_Raten Brown, executive 
department, J. C. Penney Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Good Community Relations 


To the Editor: 


I appreciate your sending me a copy 
of the September issue of American 
Business, which includes an_ excellent 
article on community relations. 

Naturally we are gratified that civic 
leaders think that the policies of Humble 
Oil & Refining Company are good in con- 
nection with its various relationships to 
the communities in which it operates. 
The subject is undoubtedly one that will 
increasingly demand the attention of 
management.—Hrxes H. Baker, presi- 
dent, Humble Oil § Refining Company, 
Houston, Texas. 


Business Carries On 
To the Editor: 


We deeply appreciate the excellent 
manner in which you handled the story 
on the George W. Carter Company in 
your October issue. 
Our gratitude will be considerably 
greater if you can find space to assure 
your readers of the correctness of your 
assumption that the company “will con- 
tinue full operations” following the un- 
timely passing of Mr. Carter in Sep- 
tember. 
Rare executive and administrative Wherever the finest in desks, Manufacturing only the finest in 
ability were shown in the building of this files, chairs and other highest- quality business equipment has 
cognntention Ste aeumene af Ce etme quality business equipment is _ been a tradition with Art Metal 


yany is such that, even though we deeply e nat 
a ten toes 40 Se. aaa the ad used—you'll find the familiar for more than GO years. And today 


tions of the company have not been dis- name of Art Metal. For this ... more than ever... Art Metal 

rupted by his death. ' ae name means leadership in de- _ is continuing that tradition by 
oO s i ; eae ps ; 

See ene ee sign ... engineering ...crafts- providing business with efficient, 


our commitments are being met. New : Bi ; fic . 
business is developing satisfactorily, and manship . . . and skill. functional office equipment. 


we look forward to unimpeded growth.— 
Corwin WicKERSHAM, general manager, 
George W. Carter Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Write today — for your copy of Art Metal’s new booklet on 
office planning! The new revised edition of Art Metal's “Office 
Standards and Planning Book” is your guide to the conserva- 
tion of time, energy and space in your office and business. 
. Write for your free copy today—discover how Art Metal 
Glad to Share Experiences can help you in your office planning for greater efficiency. (=== | 


on 38 ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY « Jamestown, N.Y. 
To the Editor: 


My sincere thanks for the copy of the 
October issue of American Business, . 
which featured an article relating one of re ata 
the incidents in my sales career. It truly 


was a day I will always remember, and BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


thanks to you it is one that I may share 


with others.— J. C. Lunn, president, The 
Easterling Company, Inc., Chicago, Ill. “FOR THE FINEST IN BUSINESS EQUIPMENT...LOOK TO ART METAL!” 
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do you know —- 


The average yearly cost of maintaining a 4 drawer 


file? 


What percentage of this cost is (a) clerical salary? 


(b) cost of file? 
The cost of creating a letter? 


How to determine your filing cost? 


How much money you can save by an effective 
See pages 4, 5 


transfer procedure? 





See pages 7, 8 





Flemington. FRand 
THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Management Controls Library, Room 2521 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Yes, | would like to have a copy of LBV 543, 
“A Yardstick for Filing Cost and Efficiency 


Name Pos. 
Firm 
Address 


City State 





a 


this bookler 


cant sell 


youa thing! 


— 


A partial bibliography of the works 
consulted in compiling this booklet 


“Office of General Services” 
Hoover Commission Report 


“Your Business Records a Liability 
or an Asset” 
National Records Management Council 


“Operations Report, Dec. 1949” 
Research Institute of America 


There’s not one line of “sales talk” in this 
unique free booklet by Remington Rand. 
There’s not one mention of a Remington 
Rand product. But what it does give you is 
an analysis of today’s filing costs by author- 
ities as impartial as The Hoover Commission, 
The National Office Management Association, 
and many others. It tells you why filing costs 
are so high—and suggests what can be done 
about them. It is truly a booklet no business 
man can afford not to have. Send for your 
free copy today. i 
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mal Hi Business 


A British Industrialist 
says that American industry fails 
in the development of men and 
women. He accuses us of emphasiz- 
ing material things instead of the 
human element in business. This is 
about the silliest of all the silly 
British ideas about America. No 
country on earth places such a 
high value on the humanities in 
business as we do here in America. 
No country on earth sets up so 
many safeguards for its workers, 
spends so much on safety, good 
working conditions, and pleasant 
surroundings. But we do not stop 
there; our wages are the highest 
on earth, working hours the 
shortest. And more than that, we 
provide them with modern tools to 
enable them to earn the high wages 
paid. 


Price Advances are putting 
many products out of the reach of 
mass buyers. Some manufacturers 
ought to get out into the stores 
where their goods are sold and see 
the price resistance that is being 
created by current 
There is, whether we believe it or 
not, such a thing as pricing our- 
selves out of the market. Every 
manufacturer ought to do every- 
thing in his power to hold prices 
at the lowest possible level ; other- 
wise we will have a buyers’ strike 


advances. 


that will astonish and amaze some 
of the very people who were first 
to advance prices. 


Michigan Tool Company 
has recently released a study which 
shows that every year in which the 
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installation of industrial equip- 
ment increased there was an in- 
crease in employment. Similarly, 
every year in which there was a‘de- 
crease in the installation of indus- 
trial equipment there was a de- 
crease in employment. The study 
shows that “the surest way to in« 
crease employment of production 
workers is to maintain a high rate 
of installation of so-called ‘labor- 


. 


saving’ machines.” 


Robert F. Black, president 
of The White Motor Company, re 
cently told members of the Ameri 
can Trucking Association “to get 
facts to eliminate the fog of con 
fusion which propaganda and mis- 
understanding have spread.” ‘This 
is almost exactly the same advice 
we published early in 1950 when 
we suggested a national commis- 
sion to make an authoritative 
study of rail and truck transpor- 
tation. It is clear that the rail- 
roads have failed to provide the 
services necessary for modern 
needs ; yet the railroads seem to be- 
lieve that they are being mis- 
treated. While the railroads say 
that other forms of transport are 
unfairly subsidized, the trucking 
people earnestly believe they pay 
their full share of taxes. As it is, 
we have two groups, each claiming 
the other side is misrepresenting 
the facts. We will never get to first 
base in determining how heavy 
truck loads should be, and how 
much tax trucking should pay un- 
til there is a national engineering 
study made. None of the figures 
quoted from various studies by 


separate states, or by pure guesses, 


seem convincing. 


E. F. McDonald, dr., 
president of Zenith, did a coura- 
geous thing when he hired private 
detectives to ferret out the people 
in his organization who were 
fostering gambiing among workers. 
Mr. McDonald has put his finger 
on a costly sore spot in industry. 
Baseball and football pools, horse 
race betting, numbers games, and 
other forms of gambling take a 
frightful toll from workers in al 
most every plant in the country. 
Representatives of gambling in- 
terests have access to many plants 
and offices, and there are gambling 
facilities in almost every neighbor- 


hood in industrial areas. 


Gambling Thrives in offices 
and factories not because every- 
body wants to gamble, but because 
a few start, and then it becomes 
unpopular not to have a bet on the 
horses every day; the pressure in 
some plants to join baseball and 
football daily 
tickets, is terrific. It was estimated 
that Zenith employees forked over 
about $7,000 weekly for gambling 
and $10,000 a week in lost time. 
Of course it is easy to say, “N oth- 


pools, and buy 


ing like that goes on in our plant,” 
but the truth is that gambling 
often flourishes in plants where 
the management sincerely believes 
that no gambling exists. 


Many Executives set a bad 
example by placing daily bets on 
races; some even send their secre- 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic hos just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
oll your general business figure work. 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rove about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 


7 ll ad rf y Say ve 
Rome wasn’t bille credit to Monroe design, Vena Touch® 
oe 
in a day! 


Maybe not. But it could have been with smooth, 
rhythmic “Velvet Touclf” Monroes. 
Today, of course, legions of business people know 


that the quickest, easiest, most economical way to speed figuring 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
. that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
any figuring work because Monroe makes a model to meet <lh Mensene, to “Celeat Youd”? to one 


reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


and accounting work is with Monroes. And we mean 


every need. So call the Monroe man 
7 *”"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's hiess ease of 





today and throw your figure worries to the lions. 
; = Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned by 


Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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taries out to the nearest horse 
parlor to place the bets, and then 
they lose more time by talking 
about the horses, and who won 
what and how much. Executives 
take the attitude that it is none 
of management’s business if they 
place a daily bet on the nags. But 
when executives send their secreta- 
ries out to place the bets, when 
they boast of their winnings, when 
they walk to the corner barber 
shop, newsstand, or cigar store 
every afternoon to get the racing 
results, it becomes very definitely 
a concern of management. Mr. 
McDonald has pointed the way, 
and proved that industry can deal 
a blow to gambling. We wonder 
how many other leaders will follow 
Mr. McDonald’s lead? Of course 
it will be idle to think that one 
clean-up drive will forever stop 
gambling in any plant. Only eter- 
nal vigilance can control it. 


Distress Selling of raw mate- 
rials hastily purchased in July and 
August may begin any minute now. 
Some of the people who laid in big 
supplies of materials early this 
summer are finding their invento- 
ries burdensome. To put it plainly, 
they are running out of money. 
There is a vast tonnage of mate- 
rials in owned by 
people who bought long in advance 
of actual requirements. Some of 
this material is going to hit the 
market with a bang between now 
and the first of the year. Already 
slightly em- 
barrassed as merchandise ordered 
in haste rolls up to the receiving 
platform; some of it is coming in 
faster than anticipated. One com- 
pany which ordered a quantity of 


warehouses 


some buyers are 


laborsaving machinery, expecting 
delivery after the first of the year, 
was just notified that the equip- 
ment is being shipped several 
months ahead of expected delivery 
dates. A wave of cancellations may 
occur. 


Automobiles are cheaper 
than they have ever been, said a 
western cattle raiser the other day. 
He figures automobile prices in 
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terms of the number of cows re- 
quired to buy a car. On this basis, 
he is right that automobiles are 
cheaper than ever before in history. 
This is true of many manufac- 
tured products. The man who 
raises cattle, hogs, cotton, and 
other high-priced agricultural 
products gets a real bargain when 
he turns those products into auto- 
mobiles, tractors, bulldozers, ap- 
pliances, and other farm imple- 
ments. Yet the loudest wail about 
taxes comes from the farm groups. 


Ray Hickok became president 
of the aggressive Hickok Manu- 
facturing Company at the age of 
27. That was in 1945. Now he 
is head of an organizing commit- 
tee to round up a group of young 
corporation presidents into an or- 
ganization to be called the Young 
Pur- 


o provide furthering of 


Presidents’ Organization. 


pose: “T 
friendships and social activities 
between younger leaders of busi- 
ness ; (2) to provide a means of ex- 
change on mutual business prob- 
lems; and (8) to take aggressive 
action in what we believe to be a 
grave and dangerous national 
problem—that of the ‘Incentive 
State’ vs. the ‘Welfare State.’” 
These younger men may come up 
with a more constructive and 
realistic approach to their prob- 
lems than older men have found. 


Federal Communications 
Commission has stirred up a 
hornet’s nest, plus a storm of 
criticism, by its decision in favor 
of CBS color television. While the 
radio and television industry is up 
in arms against the decision, it 
may be that it will teach us all a 
Federal power has 
been extended too far and that 


lesson—that 


there is nothing in the Constitution 
to warrant such invasion of rights. 
The injunction suit over the mat- 
ter may serve to clear up the Com- 
mission’s apparent blunder and to 
teach the federalites that there is 
such a thing as gross abuse of 
The greater the storm 
aroused by this unpopular decree 
the more good may come of it later. 


power. 


Robert W. Galvin, executive 
vice president of Motorola, Inc., 
Chicago television receiver manu- 
facturer, says that as a result of 
the FCC ruling, color TV may 
never be seen in the American 
home. Ross D. Siragusa, presi- 
dent of Admiral, another of the 
biggest of the TV set manufac- 
turers, says :““The American public 
will lose 95 per cent of its present 
3 billion dollar investment in home 
television receivers if the FCC's 
ruling is upheld.” With blunders 
of this magnitude it seems about 
time to consider abolishing the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion once and for all. 


Distillers and Brewers 
seem to have learned little from 13 
years of prohibition. Public hear- 
ings are revealing that a consider- 
able share of the liquor distribut- 
ing business is gangster controlled. 
But that isn’t all ; there are saloons 
which are neighborhood gambling 
headquarters ; other saloons where 
pickpockets, thieves, and other 
characters are welcomed; others 
offer a haven to the community’s 
petty criminals. Now we are well 
aware that some saloons are well 
managed, and that owners demand 
a reasonably high level of deport- 
ment. But it was the same greedy 
fringe of vicious 
who brought on prohibition. And 
they can do it again. The liquor 
industry, which spends vast sums 
to anoint the saloonkeeper with a 


saloonkeepers 


halo of virtue and represents the 
saloon itself as a quiet, peaceful, 
well-mannered club for working- 
men, fools no one but itself. We 
understand fully that a saloon 
cannot be much better than the 
neighborhood it serves. But at 
least it should not foul the com- 
munity it serves, nor should its 
standards be below that of the 
community itself. And too many 
saloons seem to cater almost ex- 
clusively to the worst elements of 
the community. The liquor indus- 
try can well afford to forego the 
profits garnered from catering to 
a community’s most vicious ele- 
ment. 





Nine Ways to M 


by Clay Schoenfeld 





Lecturer, School of Journalism, Uni 


HE predominant sound on col- 

lege campuses today is not the 
roar from a_ thousand athletic 
fields or the stomp of ROTC feet. 
It is the soft meshing of gears as 
industry and education shift into 
high with a broad program of co- 
operation in teaching, research, 
and public service. 

All over the United States, busi- 
nessmen and manufacturers are 
working hand in hand with pro- 
fessors on a scale undreamed of a 
short 20 years ago. In classrooms, 
laboratories, offices, and plants 
they are helping each other to help 
Their 


courses, training programs, schol- 


the country. tools are 


arships, scientific projects, insti- 
tutes, and seminars. 


College activities that aid business 
include these (from top left) : Research 
in exploding gases at Penn State, eye 
tests at University of Tulsa, research 
in truck performance at University of 
Wisconsin, and seminar for plant su- 
perintendents at North Carolina State 


ity of Wi 


By and large, the pattern calls 
for American industry and busi- 
ness to furnish the money, and 
American colleges and universities 
to provide the know-how. This 
mass teamwork has effectively 
squelched any lingering ideas that 
businessmen are never education- 
minded, and that college profs are 
always impractical dreamers. 

Stanley C. Allyn, president of 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, sounds the 
keynote of the movement when he 
declares : 

“A business investment in edu- 
cation is an investment in free 
people and free enterprise.” 

That Mr. Allyn’s thinking is 
shared by other businessmen is 
evident from the facts shown in the 
accompanying box. These figures 
typify today’s direct exploitation 
by industry of the intellectual and 
research facilities of American 
universities, and the concerted ef- 
fort of universities to be of direct 
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this year. 


program. 


year. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN BUSINESS AND COLLEGES 


Swift & Company has sponsored $600,000 worth of re- 
search projects at 38 schools and $300,000 in 77 fellowships 
at 29 schools in the past 5 years. 


The University of Wisconsin School of Commerce will con- 
duct some 75 business institutes for Wisconsin companies 


More than 330 companies and individuals are so interested 
in the activities and objectives of the Harvard Business 
School that they pay an annual fee to carry forward its 


The University of Chicago’s 2-year executive program 
rounds out the training for about 75 top executives every 











ltiply Profits in Business 


service to American business. All 
larger colleges have modified their 
organization in an attempt to 
serve definite technical needs be- 
yond the campus. Industry has 
developed a real sense of responsi- 
bility for helping educational in- 
stitutions find sound answers to 
the problems of American life. 
This factory-college teamwork 
North, east, 


south, and west, industries are 


knows no bounds. 


going to school. Small endowed in- 
stitutions are as much in the pic 
ture as large state universities. 
Participating companies range 
from hosiery mills to steel plants. 

There are at least nine ways in 
American 


which industry and 


American higher education are 
working together today. A brief 
look at each of them will give us a 
bird’s-eye view of this significant 


development in service for profit : 


1. SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Training grounds for business 

executives and industrial engineers 
. a 

are, of course, nothing new. They 

have been a part of the campus 

scene since the turn of the century. 
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What is new is the rise of direct 
financial support vf such profes- 
sional education by businessmen. 

In a recent typical year, only 
$58,000 of State’s $1.5 


million engineering research budget 


Penn 


came from the state government. 
The balance represents contribu 
tions from private industrial 
sources, plus Federal support. 

A total of 119 practical r 
search projects are now being 
tackled by some 40 faculty mem 
bers and 134 other researchers in 
the College of Engineering at the 
Universit y of Wisconsin. Professoi 


Kurt Wendt, 


points out that industry grants 


research director, 


30 per cent of the research funds 
Latest discovery to come out of 
Dr. Wendt’s laboratories, by the 
way, is an improved method of 
brick and tile manufacture, now 
being adopted by clay processors 
across the country 

As already mentioned, an inco1 
porated group of associates helps 
to finance the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Haz 
vard. The School, in turn, serves 


business in three ways: 


First, it 
tives. It imparts not only business 


trains junior execu- 


techniques but also a sound busi- 
ness philosophy 
Second, the 


School sponsors high-powered con- 


Harvard Business 


ferences for businessmen. Recent 
topics have been “Government and 
Business Relations” and “Respon- 
sibilities of Business Leadership.” 

Third, the school carries on ex- 
tensive business research. Nearly 
90,000 copies of research publica 
tions have been distributed since 
1944. Such current investigations 
as “The Management of Market 
Board of 


Directors and Business Manage 


ing Costs” and “The 


ment” are of direct aid to thou 
sands of business executives. More 
than 175 topics are now in the 


“stockpile” waiting to be studied. 
2. COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


This educational technique in 


which students spend alternate 
periods on the job and in the class- 
room combines practical experi- 
ence with sound theoretical train- 
ing. One of the more outstanding 


Continued on page 34) 





by Eugene Whitmore 


EVERAL of the biggest, most 

complicated accounting jobs of 
Missouri Pacific Lines at St. Louis 
have been put on the new IBM 
electronic calculator. 

Time for one job has been re- 
duced from 3 months to 30 days; 
payroll calculating has become 
much simpler and less expensive ; 
compiling state commodity statis- 
tics, a costly and backbreaking 
manual calculating procedure, has 
been greatly simplified, and its cost 
has been substantially reduced. 

These are but a few of the re- 
installation of the 
1950. It has 
proved so satisfactory that an- 


sults since 


“brain” early in 
other machine has been ordered. 
While 


railroad accounting is tremendous- 


everybody knows that 


ly complicated, burdensome, and 


expensive, there are many similar 
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jobs in other industries which ap- 
pear to be suitable for the elec- 
example, 


tronic calculator. For 


there is the annual inventory of 
stores for the railroad. There are 
supply inventories in 23 locations 
in various cities along the Mis- 
souri Pacific route. In these stores 
there are more than 400,000 items, 
counting each separate size, type, 
color, variety. 

Once a year an actual count is 
clerks 
“mark 


tabulating machine cards to show 


made. Inventory using a 


sensitized — pencil sense” 
the quantity; number, class, and 
description having been previously 
punched into the card, and inter- 
preted. They are then put through 
an automatic punch to punch out 
the mark-sensed quantities. 
As the 

creates the 


reproducing punch 


punched cards, it 





The IBM electronic calcu- 
lator at Missouri Pacific 
has simplified the payroll 
operations and made 
them less expensive, and 
many other jobs are now 
done faster and easier on 
the “‘brain.’’ With more 
than a thousand elec- 
tronic tubes and a maze 
of wiring, the machine is 
equipped to handle many 
routine accounting jobs 





The “‘brain’’ reduced the time for one 
job from 3 months to less than 30 days 


prints the quantity in large type 
on each card, so that this quantity, 
which also appears in the punched 
holes, can be checked against the 
quantity written at the time of the 
count. 

The electronic calculator makes 
all the necessary calculations. The 
final result is listed on a printer 
When 


this was a manual operation, extra 


to complete the inventory. 


clerks were called in and 3 months 
were required to complete the job. 
It is now completed in less than a 
month. 

Car repair accounting from 
rules agreed upon by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads is an- 
other tremendous accounting task 
now simplified by the “brain.” 
Every 
pairs on freight cars along its 


railroad makes needed re- 


lines. These repairs, including ma- 
terials and labor, are for the most 
part billed to the railroad which 
owns the cars. Missouri Pacific has 
30,000 
Prices of material were formerly 


repair cards a month. 
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posted by hand by the repair de- 
partment; labor was also hand 
posted, then calculated, and the 
bills were made out to the other 
railroads. Material prices, such as 
lumber per thousand board feet, 
forgings per pound, and similar 
charges, are now wired into the 
machine’s control board. Bills are 
completed from punched cards giv- 
ing the value of materials and 
labor, about the fourth of each 
month, after closing on the twenty- 
seventh of the month previous. 
Another program is wired into 
the controls for payroll account- 
ing. From punched cards which 
show gross pay and miscellaneous 
deductions, such as_hospitaliza- 
tion, meals, etc., the machine com- 
putes tax and other deductions and 
numbers the card from which the 
check is made, giving a net pay 
amount on a punched card. From 
these cards the payroll is com- 
pleted and checks are prepared. 
Checks or drafts are actually 
punched cards which are run 
through sorting machines to be 
put back in sequence after the 
bank has cashed them. After sort- 
ing, a reconciliation and proof is 
made to check the banking claims 
for cash paid out on the drafts. 
Missouri Pacific serves 11 states 
and to each state it must make a 
detailed report of all commodities 
moved within that state. Thus a 
car of wheat may originate in 
Kansas, move through 
other states, and finally end at 
shipside in New Orleans or Gal- 


several 


veston. This movement must be re- 
ported to each state, and must 
show the percentage of the total 
distance transported through each 
state, as well as percentage of 
revenue, etc. 

From waybills and abstracts of 
waybills, cards are punched to 
show the car number, commodity, 
weight, and the “from” and “to” 
station. The brain calculates the 
percentage of mileage between 
states and completes a_ report 
which goes to each of the 11 states 
served by the line. These com- 
modity cards go through the ma- 
chines 11 times, each time produc- 
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1. Annual inventory 
2. Car repair accounting 
3. Payrolls 


4. Commodity reports 





MoPac Uses “Brain” for: 


5. Apportioning locomotive 


6. Rate increase applications 


7. Bus line reports 


mileage 








ing a figure for each shipment for 
a certain state. 

Apportioning locomotive mile- 
age and locomotive ton mileage 
is another monumental account- 
ing task railroad 


operation. With the electronic cal- 


necessary to 


culator, a comprehensive report on 
locomotive mileage is prepared reg- 
broken 


down into several classifications: 


ularly. This mileage is 
First, freight or passenger; then 
loaded mileage, helper mileage, and 
“light” mileage, which means when 
the locomotive is running without 
a load. Still another break-down 
is necessary for steam or Diesel 
locomotives. 

A program is put into the elec- 
tronic calculator which enables the 
machine to multiply miles times 
tons to produce ton miles, pas- 
senger or freight, loaded, helper, 
or light. 

One unusual job put on the 
electronic calculator by Missouri 
Pacific, according to D. T. Flynn, 
special auditor in charge of the big 
tabulating machine accounting job 
at Missouri Pacific, was a report 
for all railroads on United States 
mail, applying for rate increases. 
The Missouri Pacific calculated the 
miles times rate for all the mail it 
carried for a brief span of time. It 
required 6 man-days to complete 
this job. The railroads wanted the 
same figures for each of the 109 
mail-hauling railroads in the 


country to present before a 
Senate committee. It seemed to be 
an impossible task. So by agree- 
ment all the 109 roads sent their 
basic figures to Missouri Pacific, 


and the entire calculation was 


completed by the electronic cal- 
culator in less than a day. 

Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company, the passenger bus sub- 
sidiary of Missouri Pacific Lines, 
serves more passengers than do its 
rail lines, Once again the electronic 
calculator comes to the aid of the 
accounting department to produce 
a report every 10 days on bus 
operation. It shows bus miles, pas- 
senger miles, and revenue, as well 
as percentage of bus capacity 
utilized on each bus trip. 

The Missouri Pacific accounting 
department does a vast amount of 
its work on tabulating machines, 
and has made use of them for many 
years. But the electronic calcula- 
tor was installed only a few months 
back and is already used to 85 per 
cent of its potential. Many ac- 
countants from other roads and 
other industries have visited the 
company offices in: St. Louis to 
study the operation of and results 
achieved from the installation. Ma- 
chines are rented by International 
Business Machines to users, at 
rates depending upon the capacity 
Machines 


of each installation. 


similar to the one at Missouri 
Pacific cost in the neighborhood of 
$500 a month, but produce savings 
of many times that sum. 

While 


without question more comprehen- 


railroad accounting is 
sive and more complicated than 
many other businesses, almost any 
accounting executive can see at a 
glance many uses for the electronic 
calculators and many opportuni- 
ties to obtain vital figures which 
are now too expensive to develop 


by older methods. 
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When Michigan Tank's profits dropped a little, almost 2 years ago, employees realized that it meant their own pay would 
be less because of the profit-sharing and sliding-scale plans. As a result, they worked harder to improve the business 


Hou Profit-Sharing Plan 
Solves Labor Problems 





Michigan Tank & Furnace Corporation has found 
that its profit-sharing plan has given employees a per- 
sonal interest in the company, and they take greater 
pride in improving production and in slashing costs 





By Dwight G. Baird 


PROFIT-SHARING plan and 
a sliding wage scale both have 
been in effect at Michigan Tank 
Dear- 


born, Mich., for nearly 5 years. 


& Furnace Corporation, 
During this period there have been 


increased profits and increased 
wages and there have been de- 
creased profits and decreased 
wages. In other words, there has 
been some answer to the question: 


What happens under such a plan 


? 


when earnings and profits decline? 
And the answer, according to J. J. 
Cheviron, president, is that the 
plan is working to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 
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The combination profit-sharing 
and cost-of-living sliding wage 
scale were introduced in February 
1946. Both were proposed volun- 
tarily by the management to the 
union and were promptly accepted 
by the union. 

Business was good, and the cost 
of living was rising during most 
of the first 3 years of operation 
under the plan. But in the com- 
pany’s fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, business was not as good as 
it had been. There was a consider- 
able decline in the tank and heater 
industry as a whole, and this com- 
pany was no exception. The profits 


available for sharing, therefore, 
were smaller. Furthermore, the 
cost of living declined some, also, 
and there was a corresponding de- 
crease in the wage rates. This 
decrease was small, however, and 
was by no means as much as the 
increase had amounted to during 
the period of rising living costs. 
Nevertheless, there has _ been 
enough of a decline, both in the 
profits shared and in the sliding 
wage scale, to determine the re- 
action of the employees under such 
circumstances, 

“This reaction has been exactly 
what we were confident it would 
be,” Mr. “iEim- 


ployees realize that if the business 


Cheviron | said. 
prospers, they prosper correspond- 
ingly. They do their part to help 
it prosper. But neither they, nor 
we, nor anyone else can guarantee 
that profits will always be high 
and uniform. Production depends 
upon sales, and sales necessarily 
fluctuate. We have been getting 
our share of sales in our industry, 
but sales in the industry as a 


whole declined for awhile. 
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“I’m glad to say that they are 
improving at present, but the fact 
remains that we didn’t have as 
much profit to share as we had in 
the 2 previous years. Our em- 
ployees anticipated this because 
they knew that our production 
was off somewhat. But they knew, 
at the same time, that they would 
fare just as well, correspondingly, 
as the company fared. We are no 
happier over the matter than they 
are. Our share of the profits de- 
clined, too. But we are happy to 
have proved that our employees 
do understand such economic facts 
of life and that they do have a 
sense of fairness.” 

Under the profit-sharing plan, 
20 per cent of the net operating 
profits, before taxes, is distributed 
annually to employees on the fac- 
tory payroll. 

No employee is eligible to par- 
ticipate in the profit-sharing plan 
unless he has performed at least 
1,000 hours of straight-time labor 
during the company’s fiscal year, 
except in case of extended illness 
or death. In such case, the em- 
ployee participates in the profit- 
sharing plan in the class in which 
he would have been placed had he 
worked the full year, in the ratio 
of the number of full months 
worked to the 12 months in the 
full period. 

The method of distributing the 
share of profits apportioned to in- 
dividuals is based upon a point 
system. In introducing the plan, 
it first was presented to the union, 
and the details were worked out 
amicably. A scale of credits was 
agreed upon, and as most of the 
employees had 5 or more years of 
seniority at the time, this was 
taken as a basis and the following 
scale was adopted: 

All employees with local union 
No. 789 seniority of 5 years or 
more at the end of a period dated 
June 30 were assigned a credit of 
5 units; those having 4 years of 
such seniority, 4144 units; those 
with 3 full years of such seniority, 
4 units; those with 2 full years 
of such seniority, 314 units; those 
with 1 full year, 3 units. 
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Under the profit-sharing plan at Michigan Tank, employees have received any- 
where from $138 to $628 each, amounting to 20 per cent of net profits, after taxes 


The total number of units as- 
signed for any profit-sharing 
period is divided into the total 
amount apportioned for distribu- 
tion under the plan, thereby giving 
the unit a monetary value which, 
when applied to the number of 
units which each employee has ac- 
cumulated, determines each indi- 
vidual’s share. 

The distributions made thus far 
under the plan ranged from $138 
to $628 per employee, Mr. Chevi- 
ron said. 

The wage scale is based upon the 
going rates for the area, plus a 
sliding cost-of-living bonus. This 
bonus is based, in turn, upon the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor statistics 
on the cost of living. This figure 
was 1.31 on November 30, 1945, 
which was the date of the last 
BLS statement available at the 
time the agreement was adopted. 
It was agreed that in case the 
cost of living, as measured by this 
index, rose, all production em- 
ployees would receive an increase 
of 1 cent an hour for each increase 
of .01 in the index. If the cost of 
living declined after rising, the 
bonus would decline at the rate of 
1 cent an hour for each decline 
of .01 in the index, but in no cas« 
downward 


would a adjustment 


below 1.31 be made in the standard. 


Adjustments are made quar- 
terly, up or down, as the index 
rises or falls. As the index figures 
are not issued until several weeks 
after the end of a quarter, adjust- 
ments are made retroactive to the 
beginning of the new 
Fluctuations of less than .01 in 
the index are disregarded. 

It is rather obvious that such 
a combination plan of _profit- 
sharing and sliding wage scale pro- 


quarter. 


vides an automatic brake, anyway. 
If wages rise too high, there will 
be less profits to share, and the 
sum total of earnings for the year 
will be much the same as they 
would have been if wages had not 
risen. On the other hand, if wages 

meaning the cost-of-living bonus 
part of wages—decline, then prof- 
its increase, if other conditions re- 
main unchanged, and again the 
total for the year remains much 
the same. 

Mr. Cheviron emphasizes the 
fact that his corporation’s profit- 
sharing and sliding bonus plan are 
not substitutes for adequate wages. 

“We were paying the going rates 
before we introduced the plan, and 
paying the going 
“The profit- 
sharing and bonus features were 


we are still 


rates,” he said. 


never intended as a sop to excuse 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Northwestern's Johnny Miller is one 
player that football fans are watching 





eight. 


on envelopes. 


larly required. 


ticket office. 





What the System Does 


Enables five girls to do work that formerly required 
Eliminates the endless typing of names and addresses 
Cuts out hours of overtime that heretofore were regu- 


Makes more information immediately available to the 








ailing Pieces a Season 


other 5,000 season tickets are sent 
out before the first game, and then 
from 4,000 to 6,000 tickets are 
mailed before each game. The total 
figure runs into more than 200,000 
mailing pieces for each football 
season, 

Behind all these staggering fig- 
ures is a simple little card that 
solves everything. The card is a 
McBee Keysort around which the 
entire office system is built. 

When E. A. Nordstrom, who 
heads the department, sends out 
initial mailing pieces in June, he is 
really mailing 140,000 Keysort 
cards. The 9 football games are 
listed, along with their dates and 
prices. The customer checks his 
choice of location and prints his 
name and address. Then the card 
is returned to Northwestern with a 


A break-down of cards can be made 
with a simple thrust of the needle 


check or money order for the 
tickets. The card has rows of small 
holes along the outer edges, but 
the customer is not concerned with 
them. 

athletic ticket 


office, however, is greatly concerned 


Northwestern’s 


with the small holes, because they 
represent information that is given 
on the card by the customer. The 
proper holes are notched to indi- 
cate the date the cards are re 
ceived, game number, alphabetic 
name code, and the seat assigned 
to the customer in the stand. Some 
of the holes are notched singly, but 
many are notched in multiples 
when they arrive on the same date 
or when large groups happen to 
request tickets to the same game. 

After the cards are notched, a 
quick check is made on a National 


Cash Register accounting machine 
to make sure the customers have 
their figures straight. Then a girl 
types each customer’s name and 
address on his card with an IBM 
Hektowriter, a which 
saves an amazing amount of typ- 


process 


ing later. 

Northwestern must acknowledge 
all the cards that are returned, be- 
cause tickets are not mailed to the 
football fans until about a week 
before game time. Therefore, some 
15,000 to 20,000 post cards must 
be addressed and mailed as the 
Keysort cards are received from 
those who want tickets. At this 
point in the procedure, Mr. Nord- 
strom has a system that saves 
countless hours of typing. 

The post already 

(Continued on page 41) 


cards are 


This Keysort card is the basis for Northwestern's systern of handling football 
tickets. The holes around the edges represent information written on the card 
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What to Look f 
Modernizing Offices 





B. F. Goodrich is completing its office expansion and 
modernizing program for 3,000 employees. The things 
that were learned during the remodeling can be helpful 
to others, particularly where lighting is the problem 





By, bo Ma rlin 


HE office expansion and mod- 
ernizing program, now well 
under way in the main plant of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, is a notable one from 
the standpoint of size alone since 
it affects almost 5 acres of floor 
space occupied by more than 3,000 
people. 

More important to other com- 
panies contemplating office better- 
ment, most phases of this B. F. 
Goodrich modernization work stem 
from a minimum 3 years of study 
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of desired objectives, methods of 
reaching them, and materials and 
equipment necessary in the total 
job, which includes conversion of 
considerable former factory space 
into modern offices. 

The whole program will consti- 
tute an investment approaching $1 
million. When completed in Decem- 
ber 1950, the compiete visual and 
acoustical environment and, in 
most areas, ventilation and heating 
will conform to recent standards 
and practices. 


These two pictures show the old and; 
the new at Goodrich. At the left is a 
view of the new offices with light walls 
and floors, more glazes area, and bet- 
ter lighting. Compare these features 
with the ones of the old offices below 


Objectives 

The general objective, presented 
to his planning committee by Presi- 
dent John L. Collyer, was to agree 
upon the need for drastic remodel- 
ing, decide upon component parts 
and estimated cost, and choose the 
time to start. 

When agreement was reached as 
to need, methods, and timing, it 
was found that more than 200,000 
square feet would be affected. The 
modernizing job was timed to start 
in 1949. The objective included re- 
grouping of several departments. 


Physical Conditions 


The B. F. Goodrich offices were 
typical of thousands of others 
throughout the country where 
businesses are housed in structures 
of the World War I period. At 
that time the ratio of window space 
as compared to outside wall area 
was not as great as it is today, 
when more utilization of daylight 
is usually planned into a building. 
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Heating and ventilation were not 
up to today’s standards. Artificial 
lighting was gauged almost en- 
tirely in terms of quantity, with 
little attention paid to glare. If 
you wanted more light, typically 
you hung up another unprotected 
bulb. The 


treatment were almost 


benefits of acoustical 
unknown. 
The matching of daylight, artifi- 
cial light, furniture, and decora- 
tion to achieve a beneficial over-all 
seeing environment had not been 
started. 

A 1949 survey of the B. F. 
Goodrich offices to determine how 
they conformed to modern stand- 
ards in these and other points 
would probably have resulted in a 
rating. But 
that was not good enough in Presi- 
dent Collyer’s thinking. 


better-than-average 


When it was decided to modern- 
ize, timing was important because 
in most cases entire large depart- 
ments would have to be moved tem- 
porarily into other buildings with- 
out interrupting basic duties while 
the home areas would be converted. 


Planned Program 
The 
cludes the use of steel-glass parti- 


tions for regrouping departments. 
Former wooden, double-hung sash 


modernization work in- 


has been replaced with modified 


When these two photos were made, it 
was possible to stand in a doorway 
that divided the two departments and 
compare the modern with the out- 
dated. In the new office, note the ab- 
sence of unsightly cords from above 
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casement metal sash windows. All 
overhead wiring to desk lamps and 
business machines is being sup- 
planted by concealed wiring under 
the floor. 

A new heating system has been 
installed in the remodeled areas. 
Louvers at the top of the new 
metal sash permit fresh air to 


enter without direct drafts, as 
formerly. This air is heated and 
filtered before discharge. 

The most perplexing question 
under study in the early stages was 


that Day- 


lighting could be considered pri- 


of seeing conditions. 


mary near the windows on a sunny 
day, but it needed to be supple- 
mented on dark days. And the 
size of most offices makes artificial 
lighting primary for the majority 
of the office people seated at a 
distance from windows. They had 
been served in the past by enclosed- 
globe fixtures or by incandescent 
luminous-indirect cones with low 
light transmission through the yel- 
low glass. 

It was decided to approach the 
subject of lighting in terms of the 
entire office seeing environment and 
take 


elements 


into consideration all the 


which in combination 
make it easy or difficult to see in- 
than to consider 


doors, rather 


lighting as a separate entity. 


Better Seeing 


Planning for attainment of this 
objective started literally at the 
floor. Floors which formerly were 
dark gray or near-black have been 


replaced by light tan asphalt 
flooring, made by Hood Rubber 
Co., a of B. F. Good- 
rich. This was truly basic in rec- 
ognition of the fact that light is 
not static, but is reflected to some 
degree from any surface which it 
strikes. The darker the surface, the 
more light absorbed, and the less 


division 


there is to rebound around the 
room for utilization by the occu- 
pants. The lighter floors alone 
would have increased the amount 
of light available had nothing else 
been done, but the same principle 
was applied to the ceilings and 
walls. 

Former tannish walls with black 
dadoes and, in some cases, black 
columns to the top of the old 
wooden 


light green with much higher re- 


partitions, have become 


flectance. Ceilings, treated with 
white acoustical tile, give as high 
as 80 per cent reflectance of the 
light thrown against them by the 
new fluorescent fixtures arranged 
in continuous rows in alignment 
with the rows of desks and other 


Much of this 


(Continued on page 44) 


office equipment. 
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particular type that never get ex- 
cited or angry, even when a pro- 
voked customer is screaming about 
his troubles? 

According to Philip Eddy, vice 
president, in charge of the cus- 
tomer service division, there is a 
basic philosophy back of the suc- 
cess Peoples Gas has with its 
customers. The philosophy is that 
whenever an employee is contact- 
ing a customer, he is Peoples Gas, 
as far as the customer is con- 
cerned. If a customer expects a 
service representative to call, he 
does not say he expects a man 
from Peoples Gas; he says he ex- 
pects Peoples Gas. Therefore, 
every person who contacts the 
public must be trained for that 
responsibility. 


Why 900,000 Customers 


customer of The Peoples Gas 

Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, was so impressed with the 
treatment she had received from 
a company representative that she 
recently sent him 35 neckties as 
a gift. She also sent a box of 
candy to the customer department 
—where the man worked—so that 
everybody there would know of her 
appreciation. 

Customers of Peoples Gas have 
found many ways to show that 
they like the service they get. They 
_ have invited company representa- 
| tives to dinner, they have asked 
them for recipes, for legal advice, 
and they have tried to convert 
some to certain religious beliefs. 

These customers who become so 
friendly to Peoples Gas are by no 
means isolated cases; in fact, a 
recent survey indicated that 
about 95 per cent of the com- 
pany’s customers have a favorable 
opinion of its services. Only 1 per 
cent expressed disapproval, with 
the remainder having no opinion. 

To understand the customer re- 
lations plan at Peoples Gas, a few 
facts should be considered: First 
of all, the company serves about 
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By Wel l, Norris 


900,000 customers in Chicago. 
Some 40 per cent of these people 
have personal contacts every year 
with representatives making serv- 
ice calls in the home (excluding 
meter readers). In addition, many 
people make personal calls at the 
company, and several thousand 
other customers telephone the 
company every day to do their 
business. During one day, recently, 
almost 9,000 calls were made to 
Peoples Gas, and it is a pretty 
safe bet that everyone hung up 
the telephone receiver as a satis- 
fied customer. 

What is behind the plan at 
Peoples Gas that apparently 
makes every customer a happy 
one? Are the employees there a 


The training at Peoples Gas is 
so thorough that a customer call- 
ing the company will not be con- 
nected with anybody with fewer 
than 12 years of service with 
Peoples Gas. Many others in the 
customer service division have up 
to 42 years of service with the 
company. The customer obviously 
is going to talk to somebody who 
knows his business. 

When a new man is taken into 
the division, he is generally brought 
in from some related department 
such as meter reading. For train- 
ing, he spends time in various de- 
partments (accounting, credit and 
collection, etc.) so that he will 
know the steps that follow his own 
contact with the customer. The 
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new man goes to fitters’ school to 
learn how ranges and other gas 
equipment are installed, and he 
later rides around with a service 
man who goes into the home to 
make repairs, adjustments, or in- 
stallations. With his many years 
with the company and the intensive 
training, the “new” man is then 
ready to talk to customers. 

The natural question that arises 
now is: Does all this service with 
the gas company necessarily give 
every employee a good disposition? 
Does it mean that all employees 
are easygoing and slow to anger? 

The answer is that the long 
service probably helps a disposi- 
tion, but there are other factors, 
too. A man will not be put into 
the customer service division un- 


less he likes people and unless he 
has at least a little sense of humor. 
The company has learned from 
years of experience that these two 
qualities are necessary in a job 
that requires public contact. 


For these men who contact the 
public, Peoples Gas provides the 
best equipment so that they can 
give the quickest service to cus- 
tomers. In recent months a new 
conveyor setup was made to order 
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and instailed in the customer order 
department by the Samuel Olson 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
With the aid of the conveyor, 
Peoples Gas can have a service 
man in a customer’s home within 
25 minutes of her telephone call. 

Three separate conveyor sys- 
tems are arranged alongside three 


carried to the end of the room 
and deposited in a boxlike holder. 
From there the order goes to the 
teletypist, who sends it out im- 
mediately to one of three district 
shops. Once in the district shop, 
the order is dispatched by radio 
to a service car in the area, and 
the serviceman heads for the home 





Conveyor system at Peoples Gas swiftly carries orders from the clerks to a box 
at the end of the line. Girls then collect them; urgent orders are teletyped 


rows of desks, and when an urgent 
call comes into the department, it 
is received by one of the order 
clerks. He writes out the order on 
the correct form, drops it into 
the conveyor, and it is quickly 


where the phone call originated. 

Most calls received in the cus- 
tomer order department are, of 
course, routine ones that require 
no emergency action. This depart- 
ment receives about 90 per cent 
of the calls that come from cus- 
tomers, and they include gas 
applications, meter changes, re- 
quests for adjustment, appliance 
inspections, urgent calls such as 
gas leaks, and various other re- 
quests for services. Forty-four 
order clerks, with eight senior 
clerks, receive the calls in rota- 
tion. They have a lighting arrange- 
ment on each desk that shows when 
a clerk is busy or is ready to take 
another call. Senior clerks can 
monitor calls, and are always 
available to help out when needed. 
While urgent orders go out by tele- 
type, routine orders are sorted and 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Beating the Wartime 
Personnel Shortage 


More than 600 representatives from companies all 
over the country have attended conferences on 
selection of personnel held by Dr. Robert McMurry 
and his staff. Here are the facts behind the clinics 


URRENT defense production 

conditions have brought a 
marked increase in executive in- 
terest in personnel selection and 
procedures for. the appraisal and 
development of present employees. 
Most executives realize they are 
facing even tougher problems to- 
day than they did in 1941. This 
time, there is no large backlog of 
unemployed workers to draw upon. 
We are trying to pile defense pro- 
duction on top of a civilian econ- 
omy which is already going full 
blast. Employment is close to its 
all-time high, and much closer at- 
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A yardstick is needed for meas- 
uring an employee's capabilities 
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tention to personnel selection and 
the appraisal and development of 
present employees will be required 
in order to assure organization ef- 
Small then, 
that so many companies report 


fectiveness. wonder, 
they are particularly interested in 
these fields and want to learn about 
all the latest and best techniques 
which are available. 

In keeping with the times, man- 
agement executives, including sales 
managers, personnel directors, and 
other top-management representa- 
tives from leading companies, will 
meet at the Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago on November 15 and 16. 
The purpose of this 2-day con- 
ference is to provide thorough 
training in the best techniques of 
employment selection with special 
emphasis on the patterned inter- 
view and other proved methods for 
hiring sales, executive, office, and 
plant personnel. 

Immediately following this con 
ference, there will be another 2 
day session, November 17 and 18, 
on principles and techniques for 
the appraisal and development of 
employees already on the payroll. 
latest 


methods of merit rating, supple- 


Basic concepts and_ the 
mentary techniques for appraising 
present employees, the handling of 
“problem” employees, and the 
spotting and developing of pro- 
motable employees, will receive 
special attention. Particular em- 
phasis will be placed on the build- 
ing of an executive team. (This 


second conference is an advanced 
course. It is open to executives 
from all companies which have 
previously been represented at any 
one of the Dartnell conferences on 
personnel selection. ) 

Both meetings will be conducted 
by Dr. Robert N. McMurry and 
members of his management con- 
sulting staff, and will be under the 
sponsorship of The Dartnell Cor- 
poration. Previous meetings on 
personnel selection have been at- 
tended by more than 600 repre- 
sentatives from many of the best- 
known companies in the country. 
Judging by the favorable com- 
ments received, these meetings have 
proved exceptionally practical and 
helpful. 

J. Fred Ogburn, personnel direc- 
tor at The Lane Company, Inc., 
Altavista, Va., said, “I found the 
New York meeting in March to be 
the most valuable I have ever at- 
tended. In fact, I don’t think I 
have ever spent 2 days to better 
advantage.” 

Sales Manager Roy Wain at 
The J. M. Ney Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., said, “I believe I got 
more out of those 2 days on that 
very important subject (selection 
and evaluation of salesmen) than 
anything else I have ever done 
along that line.” 

In addition to their work in the 
field of 
McMurry staff members have also 


personnel selection, the 
had wide experience in tailoring 
employee appraisal and develop- 
ment programs to the needs of 
clients in many diverse industries. 

In discussing present conditions, 
Dr. McMurry stressed the wisdom 
of the farsighted companies that 
are putting their houses in order 
now. He pointed out that in this 
way, they will certainly avoid much 
conflict 


needless confusion and 
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governmental _ restrictions 


“If you remember the 


with 
later on. 
high turnover among employees ; 
the desperate searching for quali- 
fied manpower; the hurried, and 
often unwise, promotion of men 
and women to supervisory posi- 
tions ; and the many ‘problem’ em- 
ployees who developed during the 
last war, then you know why ad- 
preparations are s0 im- 
“It’s the old 
stitch in time saving 


vance 
portant,” he said. 
story of 
nine.” 
Dr. McMurry and his staff have 
recently been helping their clients 
prepare for defense conditions and 
controls. Most companies are im- 
mediately about: (1) 
Possible manpower shortages due 


concerned 


to tight labor markets and the loss 
of employees going into military 
service, and (2) the possibility of 
wage and salary stabilization. 
Intimate knowledge of and close 


experience with the War Labor 
other 


Board and governmental 


agencies during the last war enable 
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hobares; and learned the applicant had no ambition. A poor risk 


the McMurry 
make definite recommendations for 


organization to 


dealing most effectively with these 
immediate problems. With regard 
to manpower, they recommend pro- 
cedures to assure: 

1. A careful evaluation of the 
vulnerability of present employees 
in terms of the possibility of full- 
scale mobilization. 

A projected estimate of man- 
power requirements in terms of de 
fense conditions. 

3. Special plans for the acquisi- 
tion and/or training of additional 
qualified manpower. 

Recommendations in  prepara- 
tion for wage and salary controls 
include: 

1. Wage rate studies and sur- 
veys to insure that the company’s 
rates are reasonably in line with 
the cost of living and with going 
rates for comparable jobs in the 
community. 

2. A review of existing job evalu 
ation and wage and salary plans 
and policies to be sure that: (a) 


They conform with governmental 
criteria for acceptable plans under 
wage control, and (b) they are 
up to date in the sense that no 
large proportion of the employees 
are at the top of the rate ranges. 

3. The development of accept- 
able job evaluation plans for em 
ployees not currently covered by 
such plans so that individual ad 
justments will not require govern- 
mental approval. 

The fall 


personnel selection training con- 


schedule for 2-day 
ferences is as follows: 
Chicago, IIl., Nov. 15 and 16. 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 20 and 
21. 
Oklahoma City, 
27 and 28. 
Denver, Colo., Nov. 
Dec. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4 and 
5. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 
and 8. 
Houston, Texas, Dec. 11 and 
12. 


Okla., Nov. 


830 and 
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How Christmas Parties 
Can Be Successtul 





By careful planning, a company can give a Christmas 
party that makes every employee happy. Some of the 
important ingredients are: Good food, relaxed atmos- 
phere, and gifts that are useful enough to take home 





By M. G. Trench 


OWARD the end of the year 

when companies want to show 
their employees how much they ap- 
preciate their part in the com- 
pany’s financial success, the usual 
way is to hold a Christmas party 
and distribute gifts or bonuses, or 
both. As one company president 
tells his “We have 
worked together all year; now it 


employees, 


is time that we play together.” 

Getting employees together so- 
cially is not as simple as it sounds. 
Many factors go into a successful 
Christmas party, and a_ poorly 
planned party is worse than none 
at all. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant factors are good food, a re- 
laxed atmosphere, perfect timing, 
appropriate and useful gifts. 

When should the party be held? 
Usually it is held the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve. This year Christ- 
mas falls on a Sunday, so many 
companies will have their parties 
on Friday afternoon. Some plants 
that are open 514 or 6 days a week 
will have their parties at noon on 
Saturday. 

Parties need not be long-drawn- 
out affairs. In fact, most people 
are anxious to get home to tend to 
last-minute preparations for their 
own family observance of Christ- 
mas. They would rather have a 
short party, and be allowed to 
leave early, than sit through an 
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elaborate entertainment program. 

After the date and length of the 
party are determined, the next 
consideration is where to hold the 
party. Some companies clear out 
one large office and have the party 
there. Others hold it in a big store- 
room, while still others have theirs 
in the company garages. One ad- 
vantage of holding the party out- 
side the usual working area is that 
the space can be decorated the 
night before. There is also more 
of a party air when workers are 
invited to a special place for the 
get-together. Another point to 
consider is that the caterer needs 
about 2 hours beforehand to set up 
the tables and food, and about an 
hour after the party to clean up. 

Most companies have found 
that it is simpler, more economical, 
and more informal to hold the 
party on their own premises rather 
than rent a hall or a hotel banquet 
room. Besides the time saved by 
being able to start the party on 
the dot, the problem of transport- 
ing people from the office or plant 
to the hotel is sidestepped. The less 
time spent on worrying about such 
details, the more time there is to 
devote to the essentials—like food! 

Even the party fare need not be 
a problem if you turn to an estab- 
lished caterer to provide the food. 
We asked Chef’s Catering Service 


in Chicago for its rules for a suc- 
cessful party. The party counselor, 
Miss Christine Matthews, listed 
these factors: 

1. Good food, well prepared. 

2. Appetizing presentation. 

3. Servers in clean, neat uni- 

forms. 

4. Food served on time. 

When to serve the food is im- 
portant. Of course, where plants 
have parties beginning at noon on 
Saturday, the logical act is to 
serve luncheon at 12:00, and then 
get on with the party. Buffet style 
is the best way to serve, if you have 
a large number of employees. 

However, Miss Matthews ad- 
vocates planning your party so 
that everyone does not try to be 
served at the same time. Nothing 
hampers the party spirit so, in her 
opinion, as a queue of 200 or 300 
people waiting their turn at the 
buffet table. With forethought, 
activities can be planned so that 
certain departments are invited to 
the buffet at different times. Per- 
haps if the individual departments 
have grab bags, this can be stag- 
gered to keep some people busy 
with the exchange of gifts while 
others eat. Distributing bonuses 
to various departments at different 
times would also relieve the conges- 
tion at the serving line. 

Naturally, serving buffet style, 
simple foods are best. Miss Mat- 
thews has found that most com- 
panies feel the menu is incomplete 
unless it includes turkey and the 
trimmings. Baked ham and roast 
beef are also popular. Cold meats 
and salads usually round out the 
menu. Most caterers will remind 
their clients that some fish or 
cheese dish should be served for 
Catholic employees who must ab- 
stain from meat on Fridays and 
the day before Christmas. 
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IT’S THE 


COMFORT 


EW hard-working business and pro- 

fessional men realize how much 
physical and mental energy is wasted 
when they use an old fashioned and 
poorly designed office chair. 


A Goodform Comfort Master, tailor- 
fitted by five adjustments to your 
individual body, will automatically 
produce good seated posture. This will 
help you to breathe better, sit straighter 
without conscious effort, and get proper 
back support. Good seated posture will 
reduce fatigue and promote health. 


Nothing in the office is so personal as 
the chair in which you spend 15,000 to 
20,000 hours during a ten-year period. 
Contrast the cost of a good chair to your 
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A BIG PACKAGE 
OF COMFORT 
FOR THE BOSS 





od form ALUMINUM 
MASTER 


salary in that ten-year period. The 
question is, can you afford not to use a 
Zomfort Master? 

Why not try one in your own office for 
ten days without obligation? For more 
information just write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 
B-23, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


©GF Co. 1960 


In style, comfort and quality, 
Comfort Master is in a class 
by itself. Here are a few of its 
outstanding features: 


1. Five simple controls adjust 
to user: (1) raise or lower back; 
(2) move back forward or back- 
ward; (3) adjust angle of back; 
(4) raise or lower seat; (5) regu- 
late tilting of seat. 


2. Welded, heat-treated 
eluminum frame will not dent, 
bend or break. Cannot split, 
splinter or warp. 


3. Satin-smooth, anodized 
finish never tarnishes. Washing 
with soap and water keeps clean 
and sparkling. 


4. Foam rubber cushioning 
on seat and back is resilient, 
cool, comfortable. Retains shape 
and springiness permanently. 


5. Upholstery of buyer's 
cholce —all-wool Bedford cloth 
or modern plastic-coated fabric. 
Wide selection of colors. 


6. Rugged chair irons de- 
signed specially for Comfort 
Master. Four of five adjustments 


8. Pays for itself. Prorated 
ten-year cost is under 6¢ a day— 
less than the value of one minute 
of executive's time. Buyi 
Comfort Master is a good 

and “sense” investment that will 
pay big dividends. 


So compare the Goodform Aluminum 
Comfort Master, No. 3129, point by 
point, with any other executive chair on 
the market and see for yourself why the 
Comfort Master is the chair for you, too. 
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Besides serving the food, the 
caterer will supply tables, chairs, 
bars, and anything else the com- 
pany might need, except liquor. 

If the food is good, half the 
battle is won. There are still other 
points to be taken care of, though, 
and one of these is whether the 
party will be wet or dry. Accord- 
ing to Miss Matthews, in this re- 
spect, Christmas parties are “all 


bh 


wet!” Some companies have rules 
forbidding liquor on the premises, 
but these are in the minority. One 
more advantage of the short party 
is that there is less chance of the 
liquor problem getting out of hand. 

After the inner man has been 
satisfied, the next problem is 
entertainment. It is axiomatic that 
“vou make your own good time,” 
but some people need a little push 
in the right direction. To make it 
easier for workers in different de- 
partments to get acquainted, pro- 
vide name tags for everyone. Even 
in small plants where most people 
know each other, name tags might 
not be a bad idea. In one factory 
where the workers dressed very in- 
formally, it was hard to recognize 
them when they appeared in their 
party clothes! 

One place where tags 
would have been doubly useful is in 
one of Chicago’s largest buildings. 
Almost every office had a party. 
However, so many people wandered 
from one party to the next, that 
some companies discontinued hav- 
ing parties. The “gate crashers” 
made the project too expensive. 

Still another way to help the 
shy people over the hump is to give 
them something to do. Pouring 
coffee or passing out song sheets 
makes the shy person think of 
others and forget himself. It 
bolsters the ego to be on the “in- 


name 


the party. A Christmas tree is 
more or less traditional, but, here 
again, simple trimmings are more 
effective. Remember, “all that goes 
up must come down.” Getting a 
few people to stay after the party 
and take down the decorations is 
no mean feat. 

When there is a tree, gifts can 
sometimes be grouped under the 
tree. These 
hardest problem of all. Such pres- 
ents should be attractive and use- 
ful, yet not too personal. After all, 
‘just 


gifts present the 


most people prefer to receive “ 
what they’ve always wanted” from 
their families. Lavish 
gifts may take the edge off what 
each person will receive at home. 

Gifts of food are probably the 
safest choice. Hams and turkeys 


company 


are popular with most workers. In 
these cases, the employees should 
be told that they will get turkeys 
or hams for Christmas so that 
their wives will not order them. A 
wise choice might be baskets of 
fruit or boxes of delicacies. One 
company went so far as to survey 


its workers’ gift preferences. Of 
the items suggested, small radios 
received a majority of votes, while 
hams and turkeys were second 
Fountain 
clocks, and 


choice. pens, cameras, 


umbrellas, pocket 
knives trailed. 

Surveying employees’ likes and 
dislikes is worth the effort when 
the cost of the Christmas party is 
considered. In Chicago, for ex- 
ample, catering costs about $2.50 
to $3.00 per person. Where liquor 
is served, the cost averages about 
$4.00 per The budget 
should allow for 10 per cent of the 
catering cost for tips. A three- 
piece orchestra costs from $50.00 
to $75.00, while the rental of a 
“juke box” costs around $20.00. 

When _ the 


bonuses and the sum spent for 


person. 


amount given in 
gifts are added to these expenses, 
the total represents a sizable in- 
vestment. Careful planning, with 
simplicity as the keynote, can make 
the difference between money and 
time wasted or an investment in 


good will. 





side” of whatever is going on, and : ere ee 


When the Portland General Electric Company put this ‘Industrial Monkey’’ to 
use, it realized a saving of 40 per cent in tree-trimming operations and 50 per 
cent in street-lighting maintenance. The laborsaving machine permitted the 
replacing of 140 boulevard lights in a single shift. The PGE estimated that with 
normal use the machine should pay for itself in 1 to 2 years. The utility also 
anticipates savings in mid-span repairs, reinsulation, and repainting of station 
towers. Developed by Capital Industries, Inc., Portland, Oregon, the laborsaving 
“Industrial Monkey"’ consists of an extendable steel boom mounted on any 
114-ton or larger truck. On the end of the boom is a rail-protected, automatically 
self-leveling work platform insulated to protect against 8,000 volts. When ex- 
tended, the boom stretches to 26 feet and enables a man to work 40 feet high 


working on a committee or put- 
ting up the decorations are other 
ways the less aggressive people can 
identify themselves with the party. 

Decorations, incidentally, need 
not be lavish. An overabundance 
of streamers, crepe paper, and 
papier-mache reindeers is more of a 
fire hazard than a background for 
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First National Bank of Peoria, Illinois. Leopold Office Furniture installation by Business Equipment Company. 


Sound Business Judgment Is Dramatized with 


Keopold Office Furniture 


a Profitable Investment 





e@ A business is judged by the men who run it. Opinions of the sound 
judgment of management are often formed by visual impressions 
of offices. 





@ You show progressive, sound management when you invest in 
distinctive, efficient Leopold office furniture. Its efficient design gives 
added profit through greater working comfort, increased productivity 
for executives or general office staff. 


@ The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office 
planning counselor. Call him, today, for specific suggestions 
profitable for you. If not known, please write us for his 


tHE Leqp0/e/ CowPant 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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Meeting Payroll Peaks 
With No Overtime 





The Travelers Insurance Company has a payroll system 
that is flexible enough so that peak payrolls can be 
handled with practically no overtime. On a biweekly 
basis, system operates with a minimum of employees 





geen 1863, when James G. 
Batterson collected a 2-cent 
Hartford 


banker against accidental death on 


premium Insuring a 


a trip home for lunch, The 
Travelers Insurance Company has 
been growing. Today, the company 
employs 12,500 people and has 74 
branch offices in the United States 
and Canada. 

This 


brought with it changes in internal 


growth has naturally 


procedures, and one of these 
changes has been the system estab 
lished by The Travelers to handle 
its large payroll. 

All the home office employees of 


the company, as well as a large 
number of those in branch offices, 
are paid by check, the majority on 
a biweekly basis. “We feel,” says 
H. Randall Pease, comptroller 
of The Travelers, “that the ad- 
vantages of a biweekly payroll, 
both for our employees and the 
company, more than offset the fact 
that during 2 mopths of each year 
an extra pay day is required with 
a biweekly schedule. The speed of 
our payroll operation, using a 
combination of Addressograph and 
Burroughs payroll machines, per- 
mits us to absorb these extra pay 
days without difficulty.” 


H. Randall Pease (left), comptroller of The Travelers; and Gordon Fogg, assist- 
ant comptroller, study a check-writing job done by automatic payroll machine 
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In The Travelers, the personnel 
department authorizes the salary 
payments, the payroll division 
draws the checks and maintains the 
salary records, and the audit de- 
partment checks the payroll rec- 
ords by means of predetermined 
controls. To see what happens in 
the preparation of a typical salary 
check, let’s take the case of John 
J. Doe and follow it through the 
payroll procedure. 

Let’s assume that John gets a 
raise in salary, and moves to a bet- 
ter house. A change slip, carrying 
the address and salary change, is 
prepared in duplicate in the per- 
sonnel department and approved 
by an authorized individual there 
before being sent to the payroll 
division. This change slip carries 
all the necessary information re 
quired in the payroll division to 
make the 
proper payments, and in the audit 


establish records and 
department for audit purposes. 

When John Doe’s change slip is 
received in the payroll division, it 
is sent first to the Addressograph 
unit where all Addressograph 
plates are established or changed. 
The top of John’s dual plate shows 
his date of birth, date employed, 
sex, marital status, Social Security 
number, department code, and 
name; his address is embossed on 
the bottom plate. Since only John’s 
address has to be changed, only 
the bottom plate need be altered. 
This dual-plate feature eliminates 
the problem of re-embossing all 
fixed information every time there 
is a change. 

After the plate has been proof 
read, it is returned to file, and the 
change slip is returned to the pay- 
roll division. Here, John’s index 
card is corrected for address ; and 
his salary card and record card 
are corrected for address, salary 
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MPLETION OF WORK - PLEASE PAY SERVICEMAN 





v4 IMPORTANT: Show parts defects briefly “open” “short” “noisy” otc. 





The show goes home 
on the dotted line 


Televising a show takes talent, technical 
genius and paper forms—plenty of them 


Programs, for example, are arranged and 
talent screened with paper forms. Salaries 
are paid, advertisers billed and checks, in- 
voices, statements typed on paper. Forms 
even buy factory parts, check inventory, 
see a set assembled, then deliver it 


Moore's DOTTED LINE helps keep all these 
operations grooved and swift-moving. It’s 
the perforation on forms made by Moore 
and an idea, a time-saving, cost-cutting 
system that puts snap into the work of a 
single employee or a company 


Here—in Moore’s DOTTED LINE—you have 
an invisible force that runs through anj 
organization saving profit where profit is 
often lost. Forms may vary from a simple 
stock Order Pad to a 14-part continuous 
Order-Invoice giving many departments 

Sates Books for 
Every Business Operation full instructions from one quick writing 


2 Contineses Setutasves Let a Moore representative show you 
heteenipegec how (1) system is improved and (2) cost 
controlled in businesses like yours. Or write 
4 Fantold Billing any factory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, 
Machine Forms N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los 
5 Speedisets tor Fast Angeles and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. 


3 Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 


Carbon Extraction 


6 Marginal Punched a 
Business Machine Forms MOORE Kee 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also *x * «* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 











rate, and for withholding taxes. 

John’s fixed deductions (in- 
surance, repayments on policy 
loans, savings, savings bonds, Com- 
munity Chest, ete.) are grouped 
as one total on his salary check. 
As deductions may be made from 
either the first or second pay day 
of the month, a two-sided card is 
used to keep a break-down of his 
deductions; the card is printed in 
black on one side and green on the 
other. He is given a copy of this 
break-down whenever one of his de- 
ductions changes. No fixed deduc- 
tions are made on a third pay day 
falling within a calendar month. 

John’s salary change slip, which 
was returned to the payroll divi- 
sion from the Addressograph unit, 
is used to compute his proper pay- 
ment and is attached temporarily 
to his salary card for the use of the 
payroll machine operator. 

In the Addressograph unit 


John’s new salary check is run 
through the Addressograph along 
with other employee checks, and 
the information on his dual plate 
is printed on both the check and 


the receipt stub. At this time his 
check is also automatically dated 
and signed by signature plate. The 
check is of the Keysort type, and 
is grooved to show pay period and 
register number. 

After the checks have been im- 
printed, the check register is run 
through the Addressograph, with 
impressions, double spaced for 
easy reading and for adaptations 
to the payroll machines, following 
the same order as the salary 
checks. 

Burroughs automatic payroll 
machines are used to complete the 
checks, each payroll being broken 
down into sections with a certain 
number of cards being assigned to 
each operator. This makes for 
flexibility and speed and reduces 
the number of changes because the 
payroll can be completed closer to 
the actual pay day than would be 
possible with a slower method. 

The payroll machine operator 
places the check register in her 
machine and inserts the checks for 
completion in the same order as 
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they appear on the register, com- 
pleting them from the information 
given on the salary card. The 
previously mentioned change slip 
gives her the additional informa- 
tion necessary to properly com- 
plete John’s check at his new 
salary. 

As the checks are completed, 
overtime and change slips are 
separated from the salary cards 
and filed. The cards are returned 
to their file, to be used on the next 
pay day. The checks are folded 
mechanically, stuffed in window en- 
velopes, sealed and sorted for 
delivery on pay day. 

Gross payments are shown each 
pay day, so the payroll will not 
fluctuate from month to month. 

As soon as the payroll is 
finished, the payroll machine oper- 
ator completes the employee’s rec- 
ord card. Shifting one lever con- 
verts the Burroughs payroll ma- 
chine from a check-writing to a 
posting machine. The motor bar 
will lock and the carriage will not 
open to receive the ledger card if 
any of the to-date balances are 
picked up incorrectly. From a time 
angle, this has proved to be very 
important for several reasons: (1) 
Errors are detected at the time 
they are made. (2) Nothing is 
printed on the ledger in the event 
of incorrect balance pick-ups, 
thereby eliminating erasures. (3) 
The need for controls to prove 
weekly trial balances, or individual 
postings to date, is eliminated. (4) 
Transfers can be made between 
departments without adjusting 
controls for all balances. 

After the machine operator has 
picked up the previous totals— 
which operation she knows has been 
correctly completed if the machine 
does not lock—the current pay- 
ment is posted from the check 
register, and the totals to date are 
automatically added and posted 
on the reporting card. A new proof 
total to date, which is also auto- 
matic, is also given. 

As the cards are being posted, 
a proof register is prepared by the 
machine and totals are taken at 
the end of each register and proved 


to the check register to verify that 
all current postings have been 
done correctly. 

Controls are not needed to prove 
balances brought forward on in- 
dividual record cards. Controls are 
established in whatever subdivi- 
sions are required by taking the 
totals from the check registers 
each pay day. These totals serve 
as controls and are accumulated 
during the quarter for Social 
Security reporting, and during the 
year for income tax reporting. 

Social Security and unemploy- 
ment statements are prepared at 
the end of each quarter, using the 
Addressograph plates to imprint 
name and Social Security number, 
and the taxable wages are posted 
on the SS1B form directly from 
the reporting card, using a wide 
carriage adding machine. A three- 
part snap-out SS1B form is used, 
the second copy being utilized for 
state unemployment records. 

Addressograph plates are also 
used at the end of the year to im- 
print each employee’s Social 
Security number, name, and ad- 
dress on W-2 statements. Using a 
wide-shuttle-carriage adding ma- 
chine, clerks post the earnings for 
the year and the amount of taxes 
withheld on these forms. As the 
forms are posted, departmental 
totals are obtained to balance the 
previously mentioned controls. 

The W-2 statement used is a 
five-part snap-out form. The first 
two copies are for the employee, 
the third for the Federal Govern- 
ment, the fourth for the state in- 
come tax, and the fifth for the file. 
The state return is used for re- 
porting information at the source 
in practically all states, there be- 
ing only one or two which will not 
accept it. 

“All in all,” states Mr. Pease, 
“this payroll system has proved 
very successful in The Travelers. 
The company has been able to ef- 
fect a substantial reduction in per- 
sonnel required to handle payrolls 
and, due to the flexibility of the 
system, we have found that peak 
loads can be met with practically 
no overtime.” 
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Can Help Pay the Rent 


IS your office like a dull, gray winter 
day? Or is it more like a bright, cheerful, sunny 
day in spring? You may not realize it, but it 
makes a real difference in your work. Here's 
why: 

Besides office equipment carefully de- 
signed for working efficiency—as is all ““Y and 
E” equipment—you need the right colors in 
your office. Dull, lifeless colors slow you down 
—make you tired at 3:00 in the afternoon. Psy- 
chologists have proven it. But cheerful, har- 
monious colors give you a lift—help keep you 
alert and refreshed all day. 

Maybe you’re planning to put some new 
life in your office—get new equipment or just 
do a paint job. Before you start, you need a 
“Y and E” Color Visualizer—one of many 
services offered by “Y and E” agents and deal- 
ers. This is a device to let you see how any 
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Branches and agents in all principal cities 
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color combination will look—for the floor, 
walls, and draperies. It lets you look before 
you leap. 

Why not try out the “Y and E” Color Visu- 
alizer? Just mail the coupon and we'll get one 
to you on loan—without cost or obligation. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 

Rochester 3, N. Y. 

| would like to experiment with a Color Visualizer. Please deliver one to 
me for use for a few days. | am accepting your offer of service without 
obligation on my part 

ee 

Title__ 
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Street 
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CUSTOMER HAD TO BUY 
WHILE IMPRISONED 


B. R. Scheff is general sales man- 
ager of Wright Manufacturing 
Company, Houston, Texas, makers 
of rubber tile. Years ago when he 
was in the trailer-coach business, 
Mr. Scheff had an experience he 
will never forget. This is the story 
of that experience. 


RECALL quite some years ago 

when I was in the trailer-coach 
business when a decision to take 
immediate action meant much more 
than just a profitable sale. In one 
case, it meant practically life or 
death for our small firm. It was 
in the 1930’s at the time of the 
bank holidays and other cataclys- 
mic financial disturbances. It was 
on a Saturday, pay day for our 
concern. The checks were all writ- 
ten and signed—all that remained 
was for us to pass them out. 

Then we got the news that the 
banks had frozen all of our assets 
except for one bank in which there 
was only a nominal balance. We 
did not want the men to leave 
without their money; yet there was 
nothing to cover the checks. We 
waited until 1:15 p.m.,_ then 
handed the checks around without 
saying a word about the circum- 
stances. Then we got together and 
worried about what we would do 
to cover those checks when they 
showed up Monday morning. We 
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could have given up. We could 
have put off a decision and waited 
until something came up. We could 
have procrastinated. Instead, I 
made the decision to come down to 
the store Sunday and see what I 
could do. 

Sunday came and it was a fear- 
ful day for business—the rain and 
wind slowed down automobile traf- 
fic and practically obliterated my 
chances of seeing a customer that 
day. I waited, however, all that 
dreary afternoon. Just as I was 
about to give up and go home, I 
saw a car bearing out-of-town 
license plates drive up in the yard. 
A lone man walked into the sales- 
room and I don’t believe I ever 
shook anyone’s hand more warmly 
than I did his. He said he had 
heard about our trailers and 
wanted to see what we had. 

I took him out into the shop, 
showed him every detail of con- 
struction, explained how our 
trailers were superior, gave him 
every sales argument I could call 
to mind. If he left, I knew there 
would be no more customers that 
day. I saw a vision of what would 
happen if those checks bounced. In 
desperation, I had made a last- 
ditch move I hoped I would not be 
sorry for. Bound and determined 
this man would not leave without 
buying a trailer, I had, while ad- 
mitting him, slipped my key into 
the lock and locked the front door 
behind him. He was, all un- 
knowingly, a prisoner. 

We walked back into the dis- 
play room; he was still asking 
questions, and I was still answer- 
ing. Three times, as we talked, he 
walked over to the door and put 
his hand on the knob. Three times 
I called him quickly back with yet 
another point we had not dis- 
cussed. I then moved in with a 
“now or never” attitude to con- 
clude the sale. It seemed pretty 


hopeless—how very easily I could 
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have put off making this deter- 
mined effort satisfying myself that 
I had done the best I could! At the 
end of my very best “closing” pro- 
cedure, to my surprise, he drew 
forth his wallet and proclaimed his 
intention to purchase a trailer. I 
counted the money—it was ample 
to cover the checks at the bank. 

As my customer turned to go, 
I went ahead of him and unlocked 
the door. For a moment he looked 
at me quizzically. Then I ex- 
plained. At first he said nothing 
then he smiled slowly. I knew 
everything was all right; he had 
taken it in good part. 

Early Monday morning I was 
at the bank to deposit the money. 
The checks went through without 
a hitch! We had been up against 
odds that seemed almost insur- 
mountable—so much so, in fact, 
that it would have been easy to 
delay a decision—to “put off” tak- 
ing any definite action. Procrasti- 
nation in that instance would have 
been costly indeed. 

Almost every office has a sign or 
two around bearing the imprint: 
“Do it now.” Dig up the buried 
signs. Dust them off before some- 
body comes along to dust you off. 
Hang them in plain sight and de- 
You may 


cide now to “Do it now.’ 
need to meet a payroll someday 
yourself, 
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If you do not use to full advantage 


every foot of space in your 
office, showroom, warehouse or One sure way to control these factors—the way many far- 
sighted businesses are doing today—is through a Space 


factory, it may be costing you a Utilization Program by Esasco. 


reat deal more than you realize. 
° ” “ar Some part of this program can fit your needs and answer 
Improper space utilization in your tamnadiiehs eoelitesn: 
your present or proposed new Long-range space planning 
location means “hidden” costs— Functional layouts 


| in chal aad checieal Decoration and modernization 
OSS Hh HT SNS Gores Lighting—ventilation—acoustical treatment 


efficiency, unusable areas and Planning and supervising alterations or construction 
unnecessary maintenance costs. Building and space operation and maintenance 


With a broad background of experience, EBasco special- 
ists can perform these services for any department in your 
company—or for your company as a whole. 
Whether you have a problem involving a large or small 
amount of space call Enasco. You’re assured of a dollar- 
Pod Comer,» saving solution—one that is right for your staff—right for 


< % your business! Get in touch with us today. No obligation 
p i BAS COM for preliminary discussions, of course. 
A Ds 


ery <* Write Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
Fee conse” Dept. R, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Design & Insurance Research 
c & Pensions Sales & 


— EBASCO SERVICES 


Purchasing 
inspection | Rates & Taxes INCORPORATED 
& Pricing Traffic New Yor« * Curcaco . Wasuincton,D.C. 
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What Are Your Chances 
Of Being President? 





A study of 204 company presidents by the American 
Institute of Management sheds light on the quali- 


fications needed to become a chief executive. 


The 


chances are best for a New Yorker educated at Yale 





N a recent study of more than 

200 company presidents, the 
American Institute of Manage- 
ment found that 25 per cent did 
not go to college. 

The Institute selected 204 com- 
panies that were designated as 
“well managed,” and then began 
a study to throw light on the 
backgrounds of their presidents. 
The survey included everything 
from birthplaces to salaries. 

The college that had the highest 
representation in the presidential 
group was Yale, with 12 per cent 
of the total. Harvard and Cornell 
followed in that order. The uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota ranked eighth and eleventh, 
respectively. Eastern colleges sup- 
plied more than 42 per cent of the 
chief executives. 

The survey indicates that for 
nongraduates, new and growing 
companies offer the best possibili- 
ties. In long-established firms, the 
college degree emphatically counts, 
and the non-college man would 
probably have tough sledding. The 
preponderance of Yale and Har- 
vard men is explained in the light 
of family traditions in education. 
Young men automatically go 
to colleges that educated their 
fathers, grandfathers, and great- 
grandfathers. Therefore, these 
men receive the same training for 
the same types of businesses. And 
as the Institute said, “This tends, 
in families of industrial influence, 
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to cause no little concentration 
upon specified seats of learning, 
and, therefore, is to some extent 
responsible for the strong repre- 
sentation of some colleges.” 

Where are presidents born? The 
Institute’s survey revealed that 17 
per cent of the 204 companies had 
chief executives who came from 
New York. Ohio followed with 12 
per cent, and Pennsylvania and 
Illinois followed close behind. Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts tied 
for fifth place. Of the 204 presi- 
dents, 55 per cent came from these 
6 states. 

When broken down into sec- 
tional groups, the Midwest was 
responsible for 80 of the presi- 
dents. The Middle Atlantic States 
came second with 69 company 
heads, and the Southern States 
made a weak third with only 15 
presidents. New England was the 
starting point for 13 of the leaders 
in business. Several of the presi- 
dents born abroad—3 in 
Canada, 2 in England, and 1 each 


were 


in Jamaica, Sweden, and Germany. 

In view of a few companies with 
youthful presidents who receive 
some publicity, it is surprising to 
find that the Institute’s survey 
shows the average age of the 204 
presidents to be 58. There is not a 
single president in the group who 
is under 40. The age grouping with 
the heaviest weighting is from 50 
to 59, totaling 40 per cent of the 
whole. Presidents between the ages 


of 50 and 70 comprise 77 per cent 
of the total. The age group from 
70 to 79 takes a sudden drop to 
about 6 per cent, perhaps indicat- 
ing compulsory retirement before 
70 or else a heavy toll of men over 
the age of 65. 

The Institute did say that the 
most progressive companies tend 
to have younger presidents. 

In salary break-downs, the 
study shows that presidents of 
automobile companies receive the 
highest wages among the group. 
Some of the other industries that 
pay high salaries are chemicals, 
electrical products, steel, mail 
order, soaps, textiles. The lowest 
salaries paid to presidents are in 
these fields: Machinery, food store 
chain, clothing, machine tool. 

Is there a strong connection be- 
tween personal ownership of stock 
and the top job in these 204 com- 
panies? The Institute’s study said 
that “it appears probable that 
company presidents become chief 
executives after assuming substan- 
tial ownership only in those types 
of businesses which require rela- 
tively little fixed capital but much 
genius in their creation and sur- 
vival in the face of competition.” 

The companies in which indi- 
vidual genius is the 
single factor in growth include re- 
tail trade, textiles, paper and allied 
products, and pharmaceuticals. It 


strongest 


is in these businesses that the chief 
executives generally take a large 
personal stake. 

The largest direct 
ownership of company stock is to 
be found in the lighter industries. 
Of the first 10 stockholdings, only 
2 are in heavy industry, and 1 
of them was a family inheritance. 
The smallest direct stockholding 
by individual presidents is in a 
chain store food company. 


personal 
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ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT 


All island base desks can be 
adjusted from 29 to 30% 
inches to suit individual con- 
venience. Also compensates for 
uneven floors. 


CONVENIENT CENTER 
DRAWER 

Careful designing means all 
desks have ample knee space. 
All pedestal drawers lock from 
the center drawer. 

The tray across the front is 
accessible without having to 
push back the chair. The tray 
design prevents pins, pencils or 
clips from jumping out when 
the center drawer is closed. 


DENSIFIED KNEE POSTS 

Posts in knee space of 1700 
series are densified and hard- 
ened so they will not chip or 
splinter. Nothing to catch hose 
or clothing. 


BEFORE 


TYPEWRITER PLATFORM 
ADJUSTABLE 

Typewriter platform can be 
adjusted to five positions to fit 
individual needs (1700 grade 
only). 


AMPLE FOOT ROOM 

Good design means comfort 
while working—no legs to kick 
or bump. 


EASY-TO-USE FILE 
DRAWER 

File Drawers in upper-left- 
hand pedestal for convenience. 
Roller-bearing suspension 
makes it easy to open—easy to 
close, no matter how heavily 
loaded (in 1700—3000 grades 
and F 2666W only). Rails for 
suspension-type folders, too. 





features nx Jackson Desks 


IMPROVEMENTS CUT OFFICE COSTS 
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Six major improvements illus- 
trated above, plus six more— 
rounded corners, partitioned 
drawers, dovetailed drawer con- 
struction, dustproof under-con- 
struction, special drawer pulls, 
hand-rubbed tops—these are the 
new extra values master crafted 
into JACKSON OFFICE MAS- 
TER DESKS. 

Available in genuine walnut 
suntone or rift oak softone finish 
these new Jackson Desks will 
save space, improve morale, in- 
crease production, reduce eye- 


WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LO. 


strain, improve attendance in 
any office where present furni- 
ture is obsolete. 

Many of America’s best known 
offices have standardized on 
Jackson Desks over the years— 
there is no better investment 
anywhere. Careful studies in 
leading offices prove that these 
new, modern desks, planned to 
save space and eliminate fatigue 
will pay for themselves in less 
than four years. 

Jackson Office Master Desks, 
and other modern and conven- 


JASPER, INDIANA 


tional designs are sold and serv- 
iced by America’s leading office 
outfitters. Let us send you the 
name of the dealer nearest you. 

Write today for our booklet, 
“Lower Office 
Costs,” which 
shows why 
your money in- 
vested in Jack- 
son Desks pays 
high dividends 
and how sav- 
ings pay for 
new furniture. 


COUT UOHUEO HUGE enneeeennNnONNN Rao toennEnENE 


CULO THEN enn eneennensensannenonnnenenentty 
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Nine Ways to 


(Continued from page 9) 


of such programs is maintained by 
Ohio firms at Antioch College, 
where the plan produces a text- 
book-trained graduate who at the 
same time has a thorough under- 
standing of industrial problems. 

The work-study plan is the basic 
feature of the School of Retailing 
at New York University. The plan 
gives students a 3-week period of 
uninterrupted classroom instruc- 
tion to start with, then a 12-week 
period of store service under super- 
vision, and finally a 20-week 
period of intensive classroom in- 
struction stressing the practical 
aspects of what they have observed 
at first hand. 


3. EVENING CLASSES 


Most colleges and universities 
located in big cities conduct night 
courses. Management has learned 
to encourage the participation of 
employees, recognizing that such 
extra training increases the em- 
ployee’s usefulness. 

Of Northwestern University’s 
enrollment of 21,500, some 13,500 
are part-time students in the 
Chicago evening divisions. They 
work by day, study at night. 

City College of New York also 
carries on an extensive adult edu- 
cation program of this type; again 
workers studying part time far 
outnumber the traditional full-time 
undergraduates. 

Penn State has carried the tech- 
nique into the byways. The school 
maintained Technical Institutes in 
14 small Pennsylvania communi- 
ties last year, with a combined 
enrollment of 3,258. 


4. TAILOR-MADE COURSES 


A project of custom-built grad- 
uate education, for example, is 
conducted by the Illinois Institute 
of Technology for engineers in the 
Allis-Chalmers plant in Milwaukee, 
Wis. New York University spe- 
cializes in various concentrated 
training programs of 1 to 2 weeks’ 
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duration, such as a Bulova Watch 
Company course in jewelry-store 
management and merchandising, 
and a National Retail Dry Goods 
Association workshop on the writ- 
ing of advertising copy for retail 
outlets. 


5. SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships help to identify 
young people of promise and en- 
courage their education. An out- 
standing example is the nation- 
wide competitive scholarship pro- 
gram of the Pepsi-Cola Company, 
which annually assists several 
hundred students from all states 
of the union. 

Fellowships both subsidize out- 
standing young researchers and 
result in substantial scientific 
progress. Their growing use docu- 
ments industry’s increasing reali- 
zation that basic research pays 
dividends. 

“As one of the largest manufac- 
turers and distributors of food 
products, we accept as a respon- 
sibility the support of research in 
human nutrition primarily because 
nutrition is our business,” says 
Roy C. Newton, vice president in 
charge of research at Swift & 
Company. His company is cur- 
rently backing 20 research fellows 
in biochemistry. 


6. FINANCING RESEARCH 


A cross-country glance shows 
the following typical examples of 
factory-laboratory collaboration 
at the “growing edge” of Ameri- 
can industry: 

A low-frequency radio trans- 
mitter with peak power of 2- 
million watts has been developed 
at the Ryan High-Voltage Labo- 
ratory at Stanford. 

The University of Michigan has 
just completed a survey of em- 
ployees’ attitudes toward the man- 
agement of ‘the Sealed Power Cor- 
poration of Muskegon. 

Wind-tunnel testing projects 


are being conducted at Georgia 
Tech’s School of Aeronautical 
Engineering for The Glenn L. 
Martin Co. 

Engineering research at North 
Carolina State College had a 
budget last year of $52,400. Its 
annual support was never more 
than $4,000 before the war. 


7. LABORATORY SERVICES 


Thousands of small firms are 
greatly handicapped by lack of 
certain essential research instru- 
ments, such as expensive X-ray 
defraction equipment and emission 
spectrographs. A number of uni- 
versities are setting up centers 
where these instruments will be 
available to all industries when 
they need them. The industries of 
the area typically pool modest 
sums to buy equipment. The school 
provides a professor and a campus 
headquarters where they can be 
set up, expertly cared for, and 
made available for short periods 
of time. Assistance is normally 
limited to situations beyond the 
normal capacity of consulting en- 
gineers and commercial testing 


labs. 
8. BUSINESS INSTITUTES 


State universities, particularly, 
are offering special services to 
many professional and_ trade 
groups in their areas. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has a sepa- 
rate building earmarked as a 
“center of continuation study,” 
where professors and technical ex- 
perts conduct industrial manage- 
ment institutes for Minnesota 
manufacturers throughout the 
year. North Carolina runs a large 
business institute each summer. At 
Northwestern, trade paper editors 
get together about once a year for 
refresher work, and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, executives take 
a full 2-year course. 

Last year, Penn State’s Man- 
agement Training Division pro- 
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vided instruction for 1,159 indus- 
trial supervisors, counseled with 
350 different companies, and con- 
ducted a 4-day executive workshop 
for the top management of 65 dif- 
ferent ,industries. 

Michigan State conducted a fuel 
firing and combustion course in 
Kalamazoo and a Home Builders 
Institute in Lansing for overflow 
audiences. 

“The University of Wisconsin 
is really a ‘silent partner’ in our 
business,” says H. T. Burrow, 
president of the Malleable Iron 
Range Company of Beaver Dam, 
Wis. “Every year I attend execu- 
tive management seminars on the 
campus, and I keep abreast of the 
latest developments in my field. 
Hardly a month passes without 
some of our company officials or 
supervisors going to Madison for 
special industrial institutes.” 


9. POOLING INTERESTS 


The Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology at Illinois Tech represents 
the case of an industry getting to- 
gether to subsidize a technical col- 
lege. The University of California 
supervises research laboratories 
for the canning industries of Cali- 
fornia. Such organizations are 
finding a healthy environment for 
their development in cooperation 
with colleges. 

This is not to say that American 
industry is neglecting its own re- 
search plant. In 1915 there were 
approximately 100 industrial re- 
search labs in the United States. 
Today there are 2,500 labora- 
tories employing 130,000 people. 
But American industry is turning 
increasingly to universities with 
research grants for research help. 

As Frank W. Abrams, chairman 
of the board, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), described this 
growing stake of business in 
American education: “If we de- 
velop our educational system, we 
will be cultivating the greatest of 
our natural resources—the people 
of America. And no one has a 
greater stake in the future of 
America than American business- 
men.” 
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Davidson 


FOLDING MACHINE 


That’s because one girl with a Davidson can do 
the entire job . . . fold your monthly statements, 
form letters, advertising literature, bulletins, 
etc. at a fraction of the cost of manual folding. 

Any girl can easily operate a Davidson and 
do the work of from 10 to 20 girls. No over- 
time . . . no upset office routine . . . no delayed 
mailings. It makes a variety of parallel folds 
. .. handles light and heavy paper from 3” x 
3” to 10” x 14”. Sturdy, precision construction. 
And .. . even though you use it but once a 
month it will quickly pay for itself. 

Write for our new “fact book” on folding 
costs. See how much you can save. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1028-52 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 7, Ilinois 


A few of the folds produced 
on the Davidson 


Automatic continuous load 
feeder. Load may be 
replenished without 


Table model also available 





FRIDEN BUILDS 
AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS 
AT EVERY PRICE, IN 
EVERY SIZE, FOR EVERY 
FIGURING NEED 


Prove it to yourself, on your 
own work, in your own office 
by calling your local Friden 
Representative for a demonstration 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN cman eek MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA « SAL t SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WO 
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Plan Appeals 
To Customer 


NEW kind of remittance serv- 

ice for department store cus- 
tomers, designed for simplicity of 
operation, maximum business vol- 
ume, and increased profits for the 
store, was put into operation re- 
cently by the National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle. 

Although the bank, in introduc- 
ing the service, used some 30 out- 
lets, including drug stores, hotels, 
credit unions, and other institu- 
tions, National Bank of Com- 
merce officials said they expect the 
department stores would develop 
by far the largest volume of busi- 
ness under the plan. 

Department store outlets in- 
cluded in the first group signed up 
by the bank included the Bon 
Marche stores in Seattle and 
Northgate, Frederick and Nelson, 
Rhodes department store, Mac- 
Dougall and Southwick, and 
Bremer’s department store. 

The service is a modernized, 
streamlined version of the register 
check personal money order which 
has been used effectively for several 
years principally in New England 
by a number of stores, including 
Filene’s of Boston. The Seattle 
stores are, however, the first in 
the country to offer the new, 
speedy version of the plan. 

Although remittance _ services 
made available by stores are gen- 
erally utilized as traffic builders 
rather than as profit operations, 
the new personal money order plan 
is so fast and requires so little 
work on the part of the store that 
it can easily be developed as a 
profit-producer, according to of- 
ticials of the Todd Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., which installs 
and services the system. Research 
has shown, they state, that income 
from a personal money order plan 
can show a profit on the operation 
of a desk at which the clerk handles 
the service in addition to such 
duties as stamp sales, gift-wrap- 
ping, and other customer services. 
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Here are the workings of the 
plan as operated in Seattle: 

1. The personal money order is 
a triplicate form, with the original, 
which becomes the purchaser’s 
“personal check,” printed on spe- 
cial surface design, protected 
paper which effectively prevents 
alteration. The duplicate becomes 
the bank’s register copy, while the 
triplicate becomes the customer’s 
registered receipt. 

2. The customer steps up to the 
personal money order counter and 
asks for a check in the amount of, 
for example, $30. He pays the 
clerk $30 plus a 15-cent fee and 
the clerk merely imprints the tripli- 
cate set for $30 with a single 
stroke of the lever of the Todd 
Protectograph checkwriter fur- 
nished by the bank but bearing the 
store’s name as a prefix to the 
dollar amount. The clerk pulls the 
bank’s duplicate from the set and 
hands original and triplicate to the 
customer. 

3. The customer completes the 
form by filling in the date, payee 
name, and his own name and ad- 
dress. He mails the original and 
keeps the triplicate for his record. 

Thus, as far as the store is con- 
cerned, insurance is reduced to a 
single operation—just writing the 
amount with the Protectograph— 
completed in a matter of seconds. 
There is no writing to be done, no 
register to keep. At the end of the 
day, the duplicates of checks sold 
that day, plus the funds to cover 
them are sent to the bank with a 
simple deposit slip. Many hours of 
record-keeping are eliminated. 

The 15-cent charge is standard 
in the National Bank of Commerce 
plan for amounts up to $100. Half 
the fee goes to the store, half to 
the bank. 

There are many benefits, to 
store and customer alike, in the 
new personal money order plan. 
Among them are: 

Speed, customer appeal of writ- 
ing and signing checks, closer con- 
trol of forms, and _ insurance 
against loss. The charge of 15 
cents brings the cost below that of 


the usual money order. 
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ARE YOUR 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
GETTING OUT OF HAND? 


get FREE systems survey 
by Ditto business 


= The greatest source of error in such routines as pay- 

i 47 roll, order-billing, purchase and production is the 

esr O human element . . . rewriting the same information 

; =o 6) over and over again on different forms. With Ditto 

SSS One-Writing methods, writing is done ONCE. After 

| _— that, ALL chance of errors in rewriting is elimi- 

nated. This one change, cutting out all routine re- 
L— : writing, usually effects substantial savings. 

_ Play safe! Have YOUR systems surveyed by a com- 


petent systems engineer. No changes recommended 
unless you save. No obligation! Just mail coupon. 


PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 


Coupon entities you to FREE survey. Mail it NOW! 


KkkkkkkkkKkk kkk 


Ditto, Incorporated 
2290 W. Horrison St., Chicago 12, Ilinols 
Without obligating me, please contact me and arrange for 
4 Free Systems Survey 
Send me specific information about how Ditto can save us 
money in () order billing (1) production () payroll 
DC purchasing () time payment [) other (specify) 

DITTO, Inc. 
2290 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: 

Ditto of Canada, itd. 
Toronto, Ontario 


My Name 
Company 


Local Address......... 


2b be ob ob 


City 











so revolutionary in principle... 





so limitless in application ...1t brings the advantages 





of modern, mechanized accounting within the 








reach of every business, big or small! 





Never such a machine at any price 


...and the price is surprisingly low! 


Out of Burroughs’ never-ending 
quest for better tools for business 
has come the most versatile, the 
most completely automatic, the 
most economical accounting 
machine ever built. 

This is the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic—the fulfillment of an idea 
to which Burroughs engineers, 
accounting experts and designers 
devoted years of effort until tests 
in actual accounting work proved 
its perfection. 

The Sensimatic accounting 
machine employs an entirely new 
principle. Its mechanical “brains” 
—the sense plates that control its 
operation—endow it with sim- 
plicity, compactness, speed, and 
a flexibility never before ap- 
proached in a single machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e 


Businesses, big and small, have 
gained unprecedented benefits 
from the Sensimatic’s amazing 
flexibility. With a single machine, 
small offices are able to mecha- 
nize all their accounting work. 
Larger offices can eliminate peak 
loads by instantly switching 
several Sensimatics to one job. 
They can make changes in ac- 
counting systems without ma- 
chine replacements. 

Business is benefiting, too, from 
the other advantages inherent in 
the Sensimatic—ease of operation, 
ease of servicing, and a price 
surprisingly low for a machine 
that does so many things so well. 

See the Sensimatic demon- 
strated at your nearest Burroughs 
office today, or write— 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Here is the ; 
* 4 7 
“mechanical brain 


of the ; 
Sensimatic Machine 


This Sensimatic control panel directs 
the machine through every mathe- 
matical function . . . every carriage 
movement. The panel senses the 
operation . . . the Sensimatic per- 
forms it—eutomatically! 


Slip one control panel out. . . 
slip another one in—and the 
Sensimatic is ready to handle a 
different set of four accounting 
jobs. It becomes « machine 
custom-made for any work at 
hand —just that simply. 


The control panel sets the machine 
up for four separate accounting jobs 
The operator simply turns the knob 
at the side of the Sensimatic to 
change from one job to another 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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NEW SOUNDMIRROR. ARRIVES! 


New Design —Silent Control 
More Power—Are Features 


It looks like a fine piece of luggage. It has 
the quiet operation of a high-priced phono- 
graph. It possesses great power output, 
self-contained speaker . .. superb playback 
quality. These are the high lights of the 
new Soundmirror by Brush. 

Long famous for its precision charac- 
teristics, the new model is a third smalle 
than any traveling tape recorder previ- 
ously made by Brush. Further refinements 

microphone storage compartment; a 
readily-accessible telephone jack for input 
hookup from radio, phonograph or other 
source, and output for playback through 
any speaker; a removable cover with lock- 
type hinge. 


LATEST BRUSH ACHIEVEMENT 
PRAISED BY MANY EXPERTS 


Brush has always made magnetic recorders 
to professional standards, no matter how 
popularly priced an individual model 
might be. The new models just announced 
are no exception. “‘Previewed"’ and “‘pre- 
heard’’ by such professionals as radio 
people, musicians and engineers, the new 
recorder was highly praised. 

Many professional people use the port- 
able Soundmirror for street interviews, 
local recording and other purposes. 


NEWEST AND FINEST of magnetic 
tape recorders is this new Soundmirror by 
Brush. The case in beautiful two-tone tan 
looks like fine luggage and is perfectly 
balanced for easy carrying. A reel of 
“Magic Ribbon’’* plastic tape (30 or 
60 minutes) is supplied without addi- 
tional charge with each new machine 
BK-443-P will record for 30 minutes. 
BK -443-PS, similar to it in every other 
way, takes recordings up to an hour 
Priced at $279.50 (30 minutes), $289.50 


(60 minutes), complete. 
*Trade-Mark 





Send for information and descriptive 
literature toThe Brush Development Com- 
pany, Dept. A-11, 3405 Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


GruUrh... 





FOR MORE THAN 10 YEARS LEADERS IN MAGNETIC RECORDING 








2 yea 
bill you. 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


cIry_. a — 
§. pune... o 
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40 


If you are—and who isn't these days—you can get the facts from American Business Magazine. 
Every month, this publication tells how various companies are cutting their costs through 
better methods. New ideas and different approaches are deseribed in detail and illustrated in 
full se that you can adapt them in your own business. 
Clip this coupon for your subseription to American Business Magazine, and we'll send it 
either to your office or te your home. You can start saving money now by subseribing for 

re-——24 issues—at $7, or you can get 12 issues fur $4. Enclose the money, or we can 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


—_—ZONE. — STATE a 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? # 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chieage 40, Illinois 


1 year__ $4 oO 





Profit Plan 
Solved 


(Continued from page 13) 


low wages. They were offered as 
additions to the prevailing wage 
scale for this area, which is one 
of the highest in the country. They 
were conceived by the management 
and offered to the employees with- 
out solicitation or pressure from 
Our 


organized, and we approve of such 


the union. employees are 
organization. We have never had 
a strike nor a threat of a strike. 

“We would not pretend that we 
who are members of management 
expected nothing in return for pro- 
posing such plans. It is a fact, 
though, that there was little room 
for improvement. 

“The 


among our employees, I would say, 


greatest improvement 
has been in the personal interest 
which they take in the business 
and the good will which they mani- 
fest toward the company. We quite 
literally are partners in this busi- 
ness. If the business prospers, we 
all prosper accordingly; if the 
business fails to prosper, we all 
suffer the inevitable consequences. 
Our employees have something 
tangible to maintain their interest 
in their work. If they fail to pro 
duce, if they scrap material, if 
they are absent frequently without 
just cause, they are penalizing 
themselves and their co-workers. 

“Profit-sharing plans that are 
intended to bolster sublevel wages, 
are insufficient in amount of 
profits, are inequitably distributed, 
or fail to cement amicable labor- 


employer relations will tend to de- 


feat their own purpose. Similarly, 
any such plans that have to be 
won by haggling across a bargain- 
ing table are hardly likely to im- 
prove mutual respect and good 
will. 

“On the 


convinced 


other hand, we are 
that 


properly conducted, is the answer 


profit-sharing, 


to most of the controversies that 
are besetting our economy today.” 
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Handling 
Mail Pieces 


(Continued from page 15) 


printed on one side with an ac- 
knowledgment, and a girl indicates 
the amount of money received and 
the games for which tickets are 
being reserved. Then, rather than 
laboriously typing each of almost 
20,000 names and addresses on the 
same number of cards, a girl 
merely slips each Keysort into a 
Standard Duplicating 
presses a switch, and an envelope 
is automatically addressed from 
the “Hektowritten” 


dress. 


machine, 


name and ad- 
The job is then one for the 
postman, and customers soon get 
the acknowledgments, explaining 
that the tickets will arrive about a 
week before the game. 

The Keysort cards are filed as 
they come into the office, but when 
it is time to send out tickets for a 
certain game, the Keysort needle 
is threaded through the cards to 
separate the proper ones. For ex- 
ample, Northwestern’s first game 
was with Iowa State on September 

About a week or so before that 
the needle inserted 
through the Number 1 opening. 
Since Number 1 indicated the Iowa 
State game, all Keysort cards with 
reservations for that day had been 
notched. Therefore, all cards ex- 
cept those for Iowa State were 
picked up by the needle and the 
others remained in position. From 


date, was 


there, it was simply a matter of 
mailing tickets for the Iowa State 
to the names and addresses 
Here 
again, the duplicating system was 
used, rather than the slow typing 


game 


on the remaining cards. 


of each envelope. 

Mr. Nordstrom said that a girl 
can turn out about 900 addressed 
envelopes an hour on the Standard 
Duplicating machine, which speed 
far outdistances the 140 envelopes 
that can be typed in an hour by a 
good typist. 

With the notched Kevsort card, 
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ITT & Sons 


OZALID is the speedy copying process that’s 
60 TIMES FASTER than costly, old-fashioned “copying” 


Ozalid, the versatile and economical copy- 
ing process, not only helps Levitt & Sons 


create a distinctive style for each home in 


famous Levittown —but is saving these 
Long Island builders thousands of dollars 
each year. 


Plan Changes Made with Ease 
Although Levitt & Sons’ 5,000 low-priced 
houses, built this year, were designed 
around 4 basic plans, each unit presents 
separate drafting problems. In spite of 
limiting basic designs Ozalid provides 


| them with the simplest, most accurate 
| way to add or change elements in the 


master plans. 


Prints Delivered in Minutes 


| An Ozalid printing machine is located on 


the premises of the Levitt engineering 
Jepartment—there’s no waiting for prints 


{ 
. strated 
send free ioe atid 


ase 
Please $00 ins 


Gentlemen ie fully 


booklet 
process. 


Name 
Company 
Position 


Address local Oralie 
Or call your i ifed tel 
red in the cle 
an — =e 
N. Y 


Johnson City, * Ozalid 


in Canada 


Detailed information is forwarded im- 
mediately to the sales, legal, construction 
and purchasing departments; and new or 
corrected copies are immediately avail- 
able. Working a 7-day week, Ozalid turns 
out thousands of prints—in record time. 


Plan Costs Cut 44% 
Prior to Ozalid, Levitt & Sons spent, on 
the average, $2,500 each month for prints 
alone. Since Ozalid, these costs have been 
reduced to $1,100—a saving of $16,800 
a year! 


Whether your business is large or small 
-engineering, accounting, manufactur- 
ing or selling — you can benefit from 
Ozalid’s versatility. Get the full story of 
how Ozalid can solve your copying prob 
lems write for your copy of “The 
Simplest Business System”, today! 


Cut Copying Costs 
eee use 


OZALID 


Hughes Owens Co., Led., Montreal 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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—Both hands 
free for the work 


automatic 
electric 
stapling 


NO HAND OR FOOT CONTROLS— 
NO MOTOR TO TURN ON OR OFF 


Simply insert the work . . . 
stapling is completely automatic. 
Fast as you wish; no set timing. 


Plug in anywhere. 


Stapling position is instantly ad- 
justed. 


Uses standard staples. 


. . « quickly reloaded from the 
front without removing a single 
part. 


Cuts lost motion . . . Eases the work in 
any busy office. Quickly pays for itself 
where speed and savings sing loudest... 
in mail rooms, billing, stapling enclosures, 
reports, bulletins . . 
mail order selling. Write for Bulletin A 


. in direct mail and 
Nationally distributed through franchised office 
equipment dealers 


STAPLEX CO. © National Sales Office 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y 


“fasten it the modern 


Stoplex 








Mr. Nordstrom can sort the cards 
for any break-down he wishes. 
They can be sorted according to 
season or single orders, location, or 
date. Too, bulk mailings can be 
sorted geographically; that is, 
they can be bunched according to 
their destinations to take advan- 
tage of third-class postal rates. 

For all practical purposes, the 
Keysort cards are filed alphabeti- 
cally. They are not filed by hand 
with “A” names at the front of the 
file and “X, Y, Z” names at the 
back, because the numbering sys- 
tem would be thrown completely 
out of order when the cards are 
sorted for the first game. These 
first-game cards would have to be 
replaced when the tickets were 
mailed, and the job would be al- 
most endless since the same routine 
would be repeated for each game. 

The cards must be kept in some 
arrangement so that any one of 
them may be easily found in case 
of errors or changes. Mr. Nord- 
strom uses the alphabetic name 
code on the McBee card for this 
purpose. The alphabet is broken 
down into 5,000 possible letter 
combinations, and a series of let- 
ters and numbers on the Keysort 
card represents these combina- 
tions. Each card, therefore, is 
notched for the proper combina- 
tion for the name signed, and with 
the needle inserted through the 
correct holes, the card that is 
needed is separated from all the 
others. In cases where several 
names in the file closely resemble 
one another, some of these will be 
sorted with the proper card, but, 
at the most, it is a matter of run- 
ning through a half dozen or so 
cards to get the one in question. 
The entire file thus is in alphabeti- 
cal order as far as practical use 
is concerned. 

This is the second year that Mr. 
Nordstrom has used the McBee 
system for handling ticket orders, 
and it has enabled him to cut his 
staff from eight to five girls. He 
formerly had three girls who did 
nothing but type names and ad- 
dresses on envelopes for mailing 
pieces. There were many times 


that a night crew of girls had to 
work to keep the letters going out 
on time. 

Before the McBee system was 
installed, Mr. Nordstrom had 
mailed out printed slips of paper 
for customers to use in listing the 
football games they wanted to at- 
tend. With that procedure, all 
slips would have to be removed 
from the file a week before each 
game, and girls would thumb 
through them all, making a sep- 
arate list of names and addresses 
for that particular game. Another 
time, Mr. Nordstrom sent out a 
separate slip for each of the sea- 
son’s games, and the customer 
would fill out and return the ones 
he wanted to see. The slips were 
then filed alphabetically accord- 
ing to games. 

In both these old systems, each 
mailing piece required a typed 
name and address, and this job was 
the most time-consuming task in 
the office. With these former sys- 
tems, too, cross references were 
used, and they involved an enor- 
mous amount of work. The McBee 
system has only the one file for all 
purposes. 

There were other disadvantages 
of the old systems, including the 
lack of information that is quickly 
available. When various break- 
downs were needed, girls generally 
had to go through the many files 
and pull out the tickets needed, 
one by one. The alphabetical file 
could not be disarranged, for then 
the entire system would be thrown 
into confusion. Now with the Key- 
sort card, any break-down is easily 
made by inserting the néedle in the 
proper hole. 

Although Northwestern is not 
the only Midwestern school using 
the McBee plan for handling its 
ticket sales, it is believed to be the 
only one using the “Hektowritten” 
name and address to save typing. 
Mr. Nordstrom first saw the Key- 
sort card in use at the universities 
of Illinois and Iowa, and Purdue 
now has it, too. There are some 
schools employing the system in 
various other sections of the 
country. 
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Show Draws 
Big Crowd 


ISITORS to the National Busi- 

ness Show in New York late 
last month had a chance to see 
everything. 

They saw color television made 
by Remington Rand for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. They 
watched 24 models parade the 
latest fashions recommended for 
American business girls, a show 
put on by The SoundScriber Cor- 
poration. They saw a question- 
answering service called Facts, 
Inc., which provides information 
by telephone to any question asked. 

These were only a few of the at- 
tractions, because there were about 
130 exhibitors at the business 
show, and each one had its own 
display. The show had 50 per cent 
more exhibitors than last year, 
and this was the first time it was 
offered as a nonprofit, educational 
exhibition. It took place this year 
under the sponsorship of the Office 
Executives Association of New 
York. Heretofore, it had been 
staged by a private exposition 
company. 

One office device that was dis- 
played for the first time at the 
show was a stencil-cutting machine 
made by Times Facsimile Corpora- 
tion. Mimeograph sstencils are 
electronically cut by a copying 
process which gives results com- 
parable to 144-line halftones. 

In addition to the American 
products that were on display, 
several European manufacturers 
exhibited their office equipment. 

One booth that received con- 
siderable attention was that of the 
Just One Break Committee, which 
aids handicapped workers. Ma- 
chines that can be operated by 
amputees and other physically dis- 
abled workers were shown there. 

During the business show, New 
York’s Fashion Academy, which 
annually selects the Ten Best 
Dressed Women in America, pre- 
sented the Gold Medal award to 
The SoundScriber Corporation. 
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that’s all. 


THIS is mechanical collating. 


Press a foot pedal ...the collated pages are in your hand. 


Swift, effortless, silent. 


If you want to see where mechanical collating can save in your office, just note 


down your typical work on our simplified production survey sheet “A,” which we'll 


gladly mail you and analyze with no obligation on your part. 


_ié 


T Lemans Mechanical Coll acoe Corp. 
Specialists in Paper Gathering 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Dicsy 9-2270 








The medal was awarded for excel- 
lence of design, and it was the 
first time office equipment was 
honored with such an award. 
Fashion Academy has also made 
several awards in the commercial 
field where companies have placed 
emphasis on fashion styling. 

Emil Alvin Hartman, director 
of Fashion Academy, said, “Work 
is made a lot easier by efficient 
business machines, and when the 
appearance of these machines is 
improved, they are all easier to 
work with.” 


A group of visitors that at- 
tracted some attention was a dele- 
gation from the Army. The officers 
were inspecting the various office 
machines because they were plan- 
ning to buy equipment for 6,000 
Army clerical workers. 

Most of the equipment displayed 
at the business show had slightly 
higher prices than before, but 
salesmen reported a rush of buy- 
ing. The good attendance was at- 
tributed to the policy of inviting 
and identifying, with no other red 
tape. 
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ina! 
op teetering! 
Waiting for a wavering hand on a mail scale to 
stop shilly-shallying and settle down...is annoying 
and time taking! 
Pitney-Bowes Mailing Scales weigh fast ... have 
a quick acting, high accuracy automatic pendulum 
mechanism ...The wide-spaced chart markings are 
easy to read...show exact weight and postage cost 
immediately ...speed up mailing, save squinting and 
costly errors...Also available: Special 70 1b. Parcel Post 
model...Call the nearest PB office, or write for booklet! 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


“== PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 
2144 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter .. .offices in 93 cities. 





FOTO PTH) A NEW, SPEEDIER, COST-CUTTING 
- PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 
Copies anything written, 


DAYLIGHT typed, printed, drawn or 


~~ photographed in actual, 


DARKROOM reduced or enlarged sizes. 

REQUIRED 

~~ MAKES UP TO FIVE 

18” x 24’ PRINTS 
A MINUTE 


For any business requiring a daily production 
of copies of charts, blueprints, payrolls, news 
articles, advertisements, contracts, correspond- 
ence, photos, etc., the new FOTO-FLO is ideal. 
It soon pays for itself in convenience, speed, 
economical operation. Through its automatic 
timer and print transport mechanism, FOTO- 
FLO insures uniform processing and sharp, 
legible prints. Manufacturers, banks, insurance 
companies, newspapers, department stores and 
Write Dept. 50-81 government departments will find FOTO-FLO 
for descriptive folder the answer to fast, low-cost photocopies. Our 
showing what FOTO- branch office experts will gladly survey your 
FLO can do for you specific needs. 


HALOID “aes 
ranc cesin Principal Cities 


py Papers * Ph y Machines * Photographic Paper 





Modernizing 
Offices 


(Continued from page 17) 


equipment was old-style dark 
finish, which has been largely re- 
placed by modern metal furniture 
in dull finish and much lighter 
tone. Therefore it is not as light 
absorbent. The program calls for 
complete replacement eventually. 


50-50 Lighting 


The B. F. Goodrich engineering 
department had followed the de- 
velopment of fluorescent lighting 
almost from its inception toward 
the objective of possible future 
use. Therefore it was ready with 
reports well in advance of launch- 
ing the modernization program. 

An excerpt stated: “Our studies 
indicate that there are three 
human comfort factors which 
should be considered in a lighting 
installation : 

“1. The brightness ratio of the 
light fixture (brightness in com- 
parison with other objects within 
the field of vision). 

“2. The foot-candles (quantity) 
of illumination at working plane. 

“3. The quality of the light dis- 
tribution.” 

Consideration over several years 
had led to the study of various 
combinations of two-tube and four- 
tube equipment ; some as individual 
units, others in continuous rows; 
shielded in some cases, louvered 
bottoms in others. The engineering 
department had concluded that in 
the B. F. Goodrich case normal 
dust accumulation impaired the ef- 
ficiency of the glass-bottom types 
to the point where they would be 
uneconomical to maintain with the 
necessarily frequent cleanings. 

It was decided also that the two- 
tube equipment was “the largest 
unit we can use, consistent with 
good distribution (of light) .. . 
There are numerous advantages in 
installing fixtures in continuous 
rows. The wiring is reduced to a 
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minimum, since each row can be 
treated as a single unit...” 

As installed, the lighting con- 
sists of two-tube, grenadier- 
louvered bottom units, installed in 
continuous rows, delivering light 
50-50 to the white ceiling and 
downward, to furnish 33 foot- 
candles at working plane, without 
daylight aid. 

The lighting equipment is a 
product of F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company. The movable partitions 
are metal and were made by the 
E. F. Hauserman Company. Celo- 
tex was used for soundproofing. 


“We're Next” 


Now that so many departments 
have been converted, there is a 
pleasant air of anticipation in the 
unmodernized sections as the office 
force sees the modernization creep- 
ing toward them floor by floor and 
section by section. 

The office manager of one of the 
remodeled areas says that he has 
made no attempt to determine 
whether work output has been af- 
fected. He does say: “Everybody 
has told me how much easier it is 
to work here now. In my opinion, 
there is more effective output un- 
der the better conditions due to the 
improved lighting and the acousti- 
cal treatment which has lowered 
the noise level amazingly.” 

A comment from a clerk epito- 
mizes comment from many others, 
more articulate than this girl. She 
said: “Those little old lights we 
used to have, they glare down and 
fly up in your eye from what you 
are working on.”’ Such comment 
when paired with the office man- 
ager’s statement is significant. 
Their honest reaction is to give 
credit to the new lighting, with 
little thought to the over-all co- 
ordination which allows the lights 
to function at their best. 

Conversely, a lighting engineer 
who viewed the modernized areas 
said: “The increased reflectances 
of the floors, walls, and equipment 
play a more important role than is 
generally realized. They are what 
you see at B. F. Goodrich—they 
change the entire environment.” 
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"No wonder 
my boss got 
promoted ! 





“The man’s positively a genius! None 
of the girls had to tell him that the 
old record system was getting too slow 
and clumsy for our stepped-up business 
today. He must have realized it himself 
—a Postindex salesman was invited to 
call and now we have the Model 5 flat 
book. It takes up less space, and does 
it work? Just look at these features!” 


op Postindex flat-books are portable—ideal 
for group work, 
Y No waste space—Standard Postindex 
forms are all record. 
Y Each form has four pages to write on. 
oY Makes possible a continuing record. 
oY Consolidates several records into one form. 
Don't delay—write for complete information 
on Postindex Model 5, and other quality-built 
models too. Sample Postindex forms to fit 
your business are yours for the asking. Write 
POSTINDEX DIVISION 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Postindex 


FOR THE FINEST IN VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING—IT’'S ALWAYS POSTINDEX 


aan 


. 


Postindex flat books are portable — 
easily accessible—from both sides of 
cabinet—or one side, as desired. 


One-hand posting with this Model 5 
flat-book speeds work—soves time. 


VISIBLE 


FILES ASTIN 
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PLEX 


“/te MODERN — 
VISUAL RECORD | 





SYSTEMS 
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They Keep CHARTS, 
SALES RECORDS, 
GRAPHS and other 


Current Information 


- - - RIGHT AT YOUR 
FINGER TIPS - - - 


Today, in hundreds of business offices 
these time saving systems are on the job 
keeping records and other vital informa- 
tion right where it can be referred to with- 
out rummaging through files and desk 
drawers. Put a stop to this waste of valuable 
time by installing a Multiplex. The time you 
save will pay for the installation in a short 
time and the records you want will be 
“Right at YOUR Finger Tips.” 

Send for this 
CATALOG 


MULTIPLEX 
Display Fixture Co. 


916-926 N. Tenth St. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Gentlemen: 


Please mail me a copy of the Multiplex 
All-Purpose Catalog. 


Name 


Company 











Why 900,000 Customers 


Are Happy 


(Continued from page 19) 


sent out by messenger at the end 
of the day. 

This customer order department 
is an example of the effort put 
forth by Peoples Gas to see that 
the best possible service is given. 
For many years, the order clerks 
sat at long tables that had con- 
veyor belts running down the 
middle. When the orders were re- 
ceived, they were written down on 
the correct form, and then placed 
on the conveyor for assembly at 
one spot. There were three sepa- 
rate tables, with 20 clerks at each 
table. The order clerks had no 
private desks—only a spot at a 
big table. 

When Vice President Eddy and 
his assistant, James Waddick, 
started to work on the idea of 
improving the system, they asked 
for suggestions from the clerks. 
More than 200 were given, and 
many were incorporated into the 
system. Before desks were ordered 
for the department, 6 different 
models were tested, and many 
more were looked at. The clerks 
finally decided on a wooden desk 
manufactured by Standard Fur- 
niture Company, Herkimer, N. Y., 
and they suggested a filing unit 
for holding the order forms. 
Office Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago, made the filing units and 
fitted them into the top drawers, 
where it is easy for the clerks to 
get at them with little effort. 

The order clerks also tried out 
about 12 different types of chairs 
before settling on a steel model 
made by Metal Office Furniture 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Besides adding 50 per cent more 
capacity to the department, the 
new system was responsible for a 
marked improvement in morale. 
Every clerk had his own private 
desk, which was a new experience 
for many of the people. 

It has already been mentioned 


that employees at Peoples Gas are 
trained to handle customers in the 
many situations that arise. This 
training has even been extended 
to the operator who first answers 
the customer who telephones the 
company. To many customers who 
call, the operator is Peoples Gas. 
That assumption would be fine, ex- 
cept that the customer might tell 
her entire story to the operator, 
who then would be forced to relay 
the call to the proper person in 
the customer order department. 
When asked to repeat her story, 
the customer would be irked, mak- 
ing her more difficult to deal with. 

The procedure that has now 
been perfected after some experi- 
menting is this: When the operator 
receives a call, she says, “This is 
Peoples Gas.” As soon as the 
customer launches into her expla- 
nation, the operator breaks in, 
“Just a moment, please.” The 
operator has heard enough to know 
who should get the call, but not 
enough to make the customer irked 
when she is asked to go through 
her story again. The call is 
switched to the customer order 
department, and a clerk says, 
“Customer order, can I help you?” 
The person calling can then ex- 
plain what she wants, and every- 
thing is handled by the one clerk. 

This customer telephone order 
department that has been described 
in such detail is not the only one 
dealing with the public. Another 
unit that is called simply the cus- 
tomer department is primarily 
concerned with personal inter- 
views. These interviewers also 
handle some telephone calls and 
correspondence, but the face-to- 
face contacts are their chief 
activity. 

Much of the work in this cus- 
tomer department comes from 
people who drop into the Peoples 
Gas building to get information, 
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to question a bill, or perhaps to 
shop around for appliances. Now 
and then an irate citizen storms 
into the building because he thinks 
he has been wronged in some way 
by Peoples Gas. In the majority 
of cases, the man himself is in 
the wrong, but that makes no dif- 
ference to the company. There is 
only one way to handle him, and 
that way was learned from ex- 
perience—some of it bitter. 

For one thing, Peoples Gas has 
found that people will not raise 
their voices as much in soft lights 
as they will in bright lights. 
Therefore, the interviewing spaces 
are softly lit. The company has 
also learned that the first inter- 
viewer to talk to the upset cus- 
tomer must see the problem 
through. Nothing aggravates a 
bad temper as much as “passing 
the buck” from one interviewer to 
another. 

When the customer launches 
into his tirade, the Peoples Gas 
interviewer sits back and hears him 
out. He knows that it is a waste 
of time to interrupt until all the 
steam is gone. Once the storm has 
subsided, the interviewer begins to 
probe for the source of the prob- 
lem, and eventually the whole 
thing is solved.. When the customer 
—now a smiling counterpart of the 
disturbed man who first arrived— 
stands up and shakes hands with 
the customer department inter- 
viewer, Peoples Gas has made an- 
other friend. 

When employees in the customer 
department are not making friends 
for the company through personal 
contact, they are making friends 
over the telephone or through the 
mail. To keep letters to customers 
up to a set standard, the company 
employs L. E. Frailey, authority 
on business letters, as consultant. 
Carbons of letters are sent to Mr. 
Frailey, in Columbus, Ohio, every 
week, and he returns them with 
his criticism. Every Friday at 
Peoples Gas, letter writers get 
together to discuss the changes. so 
that future letters will be 
improved. 

The telephone technique in this 
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eee when you use 
this new 


photocopy 


paper 


There’s plenty about Kodagraph Con- 
tact Paper that your operator will like; 
plenty that you will like. 


This new photocopy paper—made 
by Kodak for use in contact photo- 
copiers—is much easier to process, It 
has wide latitude ...and amazing 
uniformity —from sheet to sheet, 
package to package. This eliminates 
trial-and-error testing . . . split-second 
timing. Your photocopies are delivered 
faster . . . with less waste. 


And what photocopies! Your let- 
ters, charts, documents are reproduced 
in dense photographic blacks, clean 
whites. Their crispness and legibility 
. . are truly outstanding. 
So order Kodagraph Contact Paper 
next time. The price is right, too. 


[Xedagraph 
Contact Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
copy of “Modern Document 
and Drawing Reproduction” 
. your new free booklet 
giving full details on 
Kodagraph Contact Paper. 





Department 








Company 


Street 








City 


State 








LET US PROVE HOW YOU CAN 


LOWER PAYROLL 


PRODUCTION 





.... « Dy Raving payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


Now you can have your payroll 
records prepared at lower cost 
than is humanly possible by the most 
competent office staff. 

That’s because specially designed 
alphabetic and numeric machines now 
turn out repetitious payroll record 
work at a phenomenal rate. 

Further, you are charged only for 
the time these ingenious machines are 
turning out your work. 

You can rest assured that your 
payroll registers and complicated pay- 
roll data will be completed on time. 
You know the records are accurate, 
too, because they are double-checked 
to bank standards. 

Why not find out how modern pay- 
roll service can fit into your over-all 
operations . . . relieve you of many 
payroll problems and save money. 


Send for this 


FREE 


informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. 





department is much the same as 
that in the customer telephone 
order department. 

There are about 45 people in 
the customer department, and 
half of them are members of the 
quarter-century club. They are 
regularly sent to the shops to ob- 
serve meter changes, appliance ad- 
justments, and other work to keep 
them abreast of their jobs. 

In addition to the two depart- 
ments already discussed, there are 
two others that fall under the 
customer service division, headed 
by Vice President Eddy. These are 
the meter-reading and credit and 
Many 
Peoples Gas employees get their 


with the company in the 


collection departments. 
start 
meter-reading department where 
they first learn the important les- 


son of dealing with customers in 
person. 

Even though business at Peoples 
Gas continues to increase, cus- 
tomers’ requests and complaints 
decrease. For example, where there 
used to be 33 desks for hearing 
customers’ requests, there are now 
13. Too, there formerly were 9 
fieldmen 
partment who were kept busy on 


calls, and now there are only 2. 


from the customer de- 


All these figures lead to the same 
conclusion: Peoples Gas knows how 
to keep its customers happy. 
There is another figure to con- 
One-fourth of the 4,500 


Peoples Gas have 


sider: 
employees at 
been with the company 25 years 
or longer. That is a pretty good 
indication that the employees are 


as happy as the customers. 











Display Stock Certificates 


Many window shoppers along New York's swank Fifth Avenue stopped in 
surprise recently when they saw what is believed to be the first display of stock 
certificates on the avenue. The display was featured at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
Ninth Street, which is the corner of the Savoy Plaza Hotel. L. F. Rothschild & 
Company, members of the New York Stock Exchange, was responsible for the 
window. The certificates represented 12 American companies which have paid 
continuous cash dividends for at least 30 years. The companies ranged from 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, which started payments in 1881, 
to General Motors and Union Carbide, comparative newcomers. Trade-marks 
identified the various companies to the public and booklets were displayed 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO «© «BOSTON © DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Gets Lesson 
In Details 


AMERICAN’ Business recently 
asked W. W. Wade of Eskimo Pie 
Bloomfield, N. J., 
what was the one day in his busi- 
life that 
turning point or that 


Corporation, 
ness could be called a 
was re- 
sponsible for changing some of his 
ideas. Here is the experience he 
told about : 

“IT had one experience early in 
my business career which I believe 
did more to influence my thinking 
with regard to advertising and 
merchandising, than any other 
single factor. 

“One of my first jobs in the 
sales field with 
Philip Morris & Company at the 


promotion was 
time they were just beginning to 
get a ‘toe-hold’ in the industry. I 
had been with the company several 
days and was walking down Fifth 
Avenue with a vice president of 
Philip Morris. I had just taken 
the last cigarette from a package, 
crumpled the 
package into a small ball and 


and consequently 
threw it out into the street. 

“The vice president of Philip 
Morris ran out in the middle of 
Fifth Avenue, ducking taxicabs as 
he went, picked up the crumpled 
package and brought it back to 
me, saying, ‘Bill, never do this 
again.’ 

“So saying, he smoothed out the 
package until the name and trade- 
mark could be plainly seen, placed 
it on the sidewalk, and continued, 
‘A hundred people may see this 
package before the street cleaner 
gets it. It is a small piece of point- 
of-sale, but effective advertising.’ 

“It was this experience which 
convinced me that it is the atten- 
tion to small details which makes 
for successful advertising and mer- 
chandising—not a six-digit budget. 

“The success of Philip Morris 
throughout the years is indicative 
of to details 
these. 

“Today, in Eskimo Pie, we try 
to follow the same formula.” 


attention such as 
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Most Convincing Adding Machine Offer Ever! 


Clary 


GUARANTEES 
TO DO YOUR 


WORK 


FASTER! 


We are so sure the Clary can do your work faster than any other adding 
machine that we make this offer to users of 25 or more machines: If one of 
your operators can’t do your work faster on a free-trial Clary than on her 
present adding machine, we will pay her salary during the week’s trial period. 

We make this daring offer to show you that the all-electric Clary, world’s 
fastest adding machine, is engineered on an entirely new principle that 
gives it an operator’s speed up to 48% faster than other makes. For you, 
this means more work output, lower office overhead. Prove it for yourself! 
You or your own Methods Department will be the judge. Mail the coupon 
now or call the Clary representative listed in phone book yellow pages. 


ONE TOUCH on handspan keyboard 
enters an entire item, eliminates 4 to 5 
motions on every figure printed. Exclu- 
sive thumbadd bar across bottom makes 
this practical. Less operator fatigue... 
greater durability and longer life. 


HERE’S PROOF of the Clary’s greater 
work capacity. Two-minute test (pic- 
tured above) against next fastest ma- 
chine dramatizes extra work Clary can 
do for you. Clary spins out 188 printed 


items a minute. 


Cla does your work faster 


Manufacturer of Adding Machines and Bookkeeping Cash Registers 


Clary Multiplier Corporation, 
Dept. AB-1 
San Gabriel, California 


Please tell me how I can take 
advantage of your revolution 
ary new Comparison test plan 


Please send me Free booklet, 
“Time, People and Equip 
ment.” 


Firm 
Address 
City 


State 
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THAT'S RIGHT... 


OFFSET oR 


TUL ey 


PRINT IT 
EITHER WAY 


ONA 

DAVIDSON 

DUAL 
Whatever the 
job... office 
forms, letterheads, 
envelopes, form letters, bulletins, 
advertising folders...in black and white 
or multi-color...the Davidson Dual 
provides the most efficient, economical 
method. It’s designed specifically for this 
type of work and will handle a surpris- 
ingly large part of your printing at 
worthwhile savings. If you want to cut 
costs, write today for all the facts. 


Da vidson, 


a — 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1028-56 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Je OF YALA 


Keeps Wraps “in press”, dry 
and cired—will not tip ‘ever 
This efficient Office Valet (No. S6) 
Costumer provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat spaces 
and an umbrella stand on a tri 
angular floor base of 2914" x 16” 
Other units accommodate 6 or 12 
or 24 people 
A complete line of modern beauti 
fully finished, space-saving steel 
wardrobe equipment for homes, 
factories, offices, schools, churches 
and public buildings—everything 
from small knock-down party 
racks to complete “locker rooms’ 
or checkrooms. 

Write for Bulletin. ov-22 





Piease Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
Wuewn Waitine To Apvertisers 


How Delta Increased Profits 


T was only a couple of years or 

so ago that most of the air lines 
were operating in the red. Gradu- 
ally, the various lines improved 
services and cut costs enough to 
produce some profits, and now 
many of them are setting records 
for achievement. 

One company, for example, is 
Delta Air Lines, and its net profit 
after taxes for the current fiscal 
year was the largest in company 
history. The net profit figure is 
four times that of 2 years ago. 

Delta’s colorful annual report 
tells why the profits are higher, 
particularly in passenger revenue: 
(1) The big DC-6’s were in serv- 
ice for the first full year; (2) 
Air-coach service was inaugurated 
to bring in profits while much of 
the equipment would ordinarily be 
idle; (3) All-expense packaged 
vacations were used to stimulate 
off-season travel; (4) Advertising 
was intensified. 


During the year, too, the air 
line had no accidents, and com- 
pleted 97.7 
uled miles. 

Another place where much of 
the credit must go for such a 
successful year is to the employees 
themselves. Delta today has only 
a few more employees than it did 
3 years ago, but in 1947 many of 
these workers were new. Of the 
total 2,081 employees in 1947, 
1,053 had worked for Delta less 
than 1 year. Today, of a 2,093 
total, only 230 employees have 
worked for the company less than 
a year. The same proportionate 
change is 
periods of service. 


per cent of the sched- 


noticeable in longer 

Delta also saw the inauguration 
of Delta-American equipment in- 
terchange operations during 1950, 
and it is seeking several new 
routes. With so many improve- 
ments, it is easy to see why profits 
at Delta are up. 





The Best Buy 


Bernard F. Gimbel, president of 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., New York, 
was recently asked what he con- 
sidered the best buy he ever made. 
His answer was: 

I used to make “the best buy in 
the world” several times a day for 
one penny. That was years ago. 
My favorite bargain—and I still 
think it’s a bargain—now costs me 
three, four, or five pennies. Of 
course, it’s a newspaper. 

A daily newspaper fits right into 
my scheme of comfort. In the one 
compact bundle, I find the con- 
temporary international 
events, politics, sports, book re- 
views, theatrical reviews, and 
columnists. When I’ve absorbed it, 
I can mangle it, toss it aside if I 
like. Best of all, I can clip it. 

Some of the most helpful ideas 
I have had, that have had an im- 
portant effect on our business, 


world 


| Ever Made 


have been attributable directly or 
indirectly to something I read in 
the newspaper. 

Where else can anyone find such 
a buy—over 50 solid-packed pages 
(320,000 words) of interesting 
reading—for a few cents? 
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Servel Saves 
$4,000 


HAT’S in work simplification 

training for the supervisor? 

Herman A. Straus, supervisor 
of work simplification for Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., cites these 
results of his company’s program: 

It gives supervisors confidence in 
their ability to make worth-while 
cost reduction improvements. It 
makes them better observers than 
they were before, so they have less 
difficulty in finding things to im- 
prove. It shows them the possible 
magnitude of cost reductions which 
may appear to be minor. It helps 
them to do a better job of thinking. 

Mr. Straus told members of the 
Industrial Management Society 
attending the National Time and 
Motion Study Clinic here, that 
work simplification is the only 
training program that can be con- 
ducted at a profit instead of an 
expense. 

To prove this, he noted several 
cases of substantial savings which 
came out of projects undertaken 
by supervisors during the actual 
training program conducted by 
Servel. 

In some instances, Mr. Straus 
said, single projects in work sim- 
plification have brought about 
savings up to $4,000 a year. And 
in every case, the supervisor has 
made his work a little easier. 

Servel’s program consists of 
having groups of men study tech- 
niques in work simplification, then 
put these techniques to use. 

“Except for a few highly de- 
tailed ones requiring special equip- 
ment and training, the techniques 
are quite simple,” Mr. Straus told 
the clinic. 

They include: 

1. Checklists. 
a printed list of questions or items 
intended to stimulate ideas and aid 
memories. 

2. Possibility. lists. These are 
written lists of different 
which are to be written without 
regard to their consequences. 


Mr. Straus uses 


ideas, 
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Just dandy ... being a doctor’s wife! 


advertisement (optional). Has a 
built-in sealer for envelope flaps. 
Also handles parcel post. 


@ “I’m used to eating meals alone, 
spending nights by myself, answer- 
ing that darn phone, sympathizing 
with patients. .. but how I hatemail- 
ing out statements every month!” 


® For MDs, their wives, secretaries, 
and any small office, we prescribe 
a DM... the new desk model post- 
age meter that does away with lick- 
ing and sticking stamps, makes 
mailing easier. 


® Little larger than a desk phone, 
the DM prints postage, for any 
kind of mail, directly on the enve- 
lope . . . with postmark and small 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


©) Postage 


~ Meter 


World's leading makers of mailing machines 
offices in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


® Set by your postoffice for any 
amount of postage you want to 
buy, the meter protects postage 
from loss and theft. Easy-to-see 
registers show the amount of post- 
age on hand, amount used. 


® There’s a meter for & 
every user of mail, large * = , 
or small! Ask the nearest 

PB office to show you 

... or send coupon 

for information. 


—— 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc 
2148 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn, 


Send the booklet on the DM. 
Name 
Firm 


Address 





3. Possibility guides. Random 
ideas from the possibility lists are 
transferred to the guides, arranged 
in an orderly fashion to indicate 
possible areas of change that may 
have been neglected. 

Other techniques in the Servel 
program, according to Mr. Straus, 
are process charts, operation 

| charts and time charts, each of 
which plays a specific part in 
stimulating the thinking of the 
supervisor. 

“Making charts takes time, but 
it produces results,” he said. “We 
have had men who are intimately 
familiar with a process try to tell 
us from memory the exact steps 
that occur. They seldom remember 

| over two-thirds of them, and even 
| some of these they recall inac- 


operate the calculator with Fase 


«i Mr. Straus emphasized that 

Z ini: . | supervisors trained in techniques 
push button multiplication of work simplification usually can 
accomplish much more in improv- 
ing methods and reducing costs 





Anyone in your office can operate a MARCHANT. And, since more 
than half of all figuring done on calculators is multiplication, the calculator that than a department : of experts. 
/ ” “. 
will do your work easier and cheaper is the one with the SIMPLEST, But,” he warned, “it cannot be 
SUREST and FASTEST multiplication. That means MARCHANT—the only calculator | learned out of a book or in ten 
with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication—on both the FIGUREMASTER, designed easy lessons. 
for heavy-volume production ...and the new low-cost FIGUREMATIC, “It requires a well-developed 
the only calculator in its price range with simultaneous automatic 
multiplication. The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to 
demonstrate that the calculator with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication is a MUST rs 
in any modern office. Mail the coupon or call the MARCHANT MAN today. gram must start at the top. 
It’s a wise rule, Mr. Straus told 
1 Enter the amount to 2 Touch of a Key enters the clinic, not to train any man 
be multiplied multiplier digit until his supervisor has _ been 
. y in Keyboard : POSITIVELY . - trained, and this means starting 
y oti a Carriage shifts ee. the vary t 
if ; AUTOMATICALLY... wit e very top management. 
answer appears Servel’s own work simplification 
SIMULTANEOUSLY program started with top manage- 
ment. Louis Ruthenburg, chair- 
man of the board of directors, 
brought Marvin E. Mundel, pro- 
fessor and chairman of industrial 
engineering at Purdue University, 
to Servel to put on the initial pro- 


program conducted by trained 
personnel, and to succeed the pro- 


) 
: 
: 
: 
| 


gram for company executives. 
These officials spent 3 hours a week 
for 12 weeks in group meetings 
and a good bit of time outside of 
the meetings to get a working 
knowledge of Dr. Mundel’s con- 
cept of work simplification. 
nee egalegaaaaaa ream At the end of this training 
Please send me free illustrated booklet about the new period, Servel decided to train its 
aad cca own men, and Dr. Mundel helped 


Name and Address: establish the program. 
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How Can We Step Up 
Office Output? 


OLUME has doubled, but the 

same staff gets out our work 
without overtime.” 

“We were bogged down, until 
we took time out to survey our 
methods, office, 
establish some procedures, and add 
a small amount of modern equip- 


rearrange our 


ment.” 

“In one rearrangement of work 
we cut traveling distance of papers 
from an average of 300 feet to 25 
feet.” 

“We had so many complaints 
about torn stockings we actually 
had a printed form to fill out as a 
receipt for money paid out of 
compensate for 
desks 


petty cash to 
ruined stockings. New 
stopped all this. But the thing that 
amazed us was that a few weeks 
after we put in new desks, the 
stenographic department lost one 
girl who resigned to marry. We 
were told it was not necessary to 
replace her, as, for some reason, 
five girls could do the work for- 
merly done by six. 

“Those six new, smaller desks 
saved space, ended the expense of 
paying for torn clothing, and 
saved one girl’s salary. We esti- 
mate that the six new desks have 
already paid for themselves in the 
7 months we have had them.” 

“A few simple suggestions and 
rules governing our dictation and 
correspondence, plus a few meet- 
ings to instruct operators and dic- 
tators, enabled us to release 12 
private secretaries and 2 typists, 
yet produce more work than we 
ever did in the past. Out of 16 
secretaries we found that only 4 
were really busy and engaged in 
duties which could not be trans- 
ferred to the central stenographic 
pool. Many of the men complained 
bitterly and declared that no dic- 
tating machine would replace their 
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secretaries; but complaints soon 
ended and everybody is happy. 
The 12 secretaries who were re- 
lieved were placed in better jobs 
and given more productive work 
to do.” 

These are but a few reports 
gathered by American BustNness 
reporters in the past month. They 
show that almost no office is with- 
out its blind spots which reduce 
production. Here are some of the 
chief points revealed in a careful 
study of nearly 50 offices in the 
past 2 months. 

Office 


when there is: 


production is reduced 

1. No record kept of produc- 
tion, and no one knows what pro- 
duction is expected. 

2. Inadequate or obsolete equip- 
ment. 

3. Overcrowding, due to poor 
arrangement. 

4. Too little supervision. 

5. Help retained through slack 
periods and not temporarily trans- 
ferred to busier departments. 

6. Failure to require good de- 
portment, prompt attendance, and 
good office manners. 

7. No central authority to as- 
sign work and workers. 

8. Continuation of old prac- 
tices, old methods, use of obsolete 
forms, preparation of reports no 
longer needed. 

9. Friction and failure to co- 
operate between departments. 

10. Poor lighting, too 
noise, bad housekeeping. 


much 


One of the commonest faults re- 
vealed is the failure to provide 
over-all supervision of offices; in 
many organizations each depart- 
ment manager runs his own de- 
partment according to his own 
ideas, without help or assistance 
from some central authority. Al- 
most invariably this leads to un- 


even management, with one de- 
partment operated strictly and 
efficiently and an adjoining depart- 
ment operated so loosely that the 
morale of the entire organization 
is ruined. A seemingly high-priced 
office executive can earn his salary 
many times over in a surprisingly 
small organization, just by 
tightening up the operation and 
getting the different departments 
synchronized. 

In some organizations one de- 
partment will be found constantly 
immersed in practical joking, 
whereas such antics are not toler- 
ated in an adjoining department. 
Nothing is worse for over-all 
morale and productivity. 

Another common fault is failure 
to enforce general rules about time 


off 


How much bad _ housekeeping 


costs an organization is difficult 
to estimate, but one company 
president reports that washing and 
cleaning desks once a month, plus 
the requirement that no person 
can leave papers, books, files or 
anything else on top of desks at 
closing time, brought an amazing 
increase in productivity. The 
cleaning women are required to 
pick up all papers on desk tops 
and turn them over to the general 
manager each morning. 

The rule was enforced good- 
naturedly, but brought amazing 
results. One or two old-timers com- 
plained, but even they soon fell into 
line. 

On the following pages, we have 
attempted to illustrate some of the 
common reasons why office produc- 
tion is so low today. Many officers 
do not tolerate these faults, and 
any office executive can quickly 
correct every one of them with a 
little thought, good humor, and 
quiet insistence. 
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He searches for important papers while the day slips past She could decipher smoke signals better than his dictation 


Why Office Production La 


Telephone books add height but no comfort to her position Everybody loves a parade—except boss who pays the bill 


At AAAI LE SG OR 


LPT VAT 
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Amateur office mechanics make repairman's job tough She must make 20 carbons, but few of them will be used 


gs—lIt Can Happen to You 


The first hour at work is spent in discussing news events Her office output is like her ‘‘run'’—going straight down 
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The comic may never set the world on fire—just the office 


She gets posture chair and wonders why she tires easily 





Big Business Offers More 


Many young men who are start- 
ing out in the business world have 
trouble deciding where the op- 
portunities are greatest. They 
might have a chance to work for a 
large corporation, and there may 
be an offer from a small business 
that seems headed for a great 
future. Which job to take? Here 
is the advice given by C. C. Wel- 
hausen, president of Tex Tan of 
Yoakum, Texas: 

It is my opinion that the best 
opportunity for a young man to- 
day is with the big international 
companies instead of smaller con- 
cerns, for the following reasons: 

1. I think that the trend is to 
larger and larger business units. 

2. Present income tax laws make 
it very difficult, if not impossible, 
for a small company to grow and 
expand by plowing back its earn- 
ings as was possible before World 
War II. 

3. Only large companies, under 
today’s conditions, can 
equity capital by public sale of 


secure 


securities. Even large companies 
can secure equity capital only if 
they show an outstanding record 
of earnings over a long period of 
time. A new or small concern can- 
not secure this equity capital at 
a reasonable cost, if at all. 

4. Present estate taxes make it 
virtually impossible for medium- 
sized business to be 
handed down from one generation 
to the next, thereby making the 
future of medium-sized business 
organizations, especially if family 
owned, very 


concerns 


uncertain, and in- 


creasing the risk of the young man 
who stakes his future on its 
growth and development. 

5. Business enterprises today re- 
quire much more technical and 
professional skill due to 
regulations, more 
complex tax problems, more labor 
negotiations, and higher speciali- 
zation of industry. A small enter- 
prise cannot afford the expert 
specialists needed to cope with all 
of these problems. Only large busi- 
ness enterprises can recruit and 
maintain the necessary talent. 

6. It takes large business to cope 
with large Government and large 
labor organizations. 


more 
a , 
Government 





“While You Are Waiting ...” 


HE Bristol-Myers Company 

recently prepared a reception 
booklet that should make the time 
pass quickly for visitors to its 
various offices and plants. The 
booklet is titled “While You Are 
Waiting .. . ” and tells the story 
of the company and its products. 


The booklet makes it clear that 
visitors should not have to wait 
long before being directed to the 
proper office, but during the brief 
waiting moments the little book 
will be helpful and interesting. 
If a visitor does not finish the 
booklet, he can take it with him. 
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New Letter 
Clinic 


RITING letters is considered 


an “exceedingly important | 


part of business” at the Hickok 
Manufacturing Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where a 12-hour letter- 
writing clinic has been instituted 
as part of the company’s employee 
training program. 

The idea of the training pro- 
gram came from the company’s 
junior board of directors, and was 
promptly approved and activated 
by Ray Hickok, president. 

The company pays time and a 
half overtime for hourly em- 
ployees who stay after hours to 
take the letter-writing and other 
courses established under the 
direction of Herbert Watkins, 
training director. The course is 
compulsory for all supervisors who 
deal with customers, particularly 
those handling orders. Text and 
style books are provided. In addi- 
tion to supervisors who dictate the 


letters, stenographers, secretaries, | 


and typists take the course. 
Most important part of the en- 

tire training course is the work 

done with foremen, according to 


Mr. Watkins. Some 100 foremen in | 


the plant are divided into groups 
of 20 to hold weekly forums on 
human relations, safety, time-and- 
motion studies, business education, 
and even public speaking. 

The company cooperates with 


the New York State Apprentice- | 


ship Council in the firm conviction 
that apprentices constitute the 
“best possible pool from which to 
fish future managerial material.” 


~ * * 


For other news of letter writing 
and the importance that some com- 
panies attach to the art, see the 
story about The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Chicago, 
which begins on page 18. Judging 
from the requests we have had for 


copies of the article on changing | 
bad dictating habits, interest in | 


effective letters is growing. 
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Is your office staff BIG enough ? 


PAPERWORK can dwarf an office staff 
—or multiply its efficiency. 


What makes the difference is not 
how many girls you've got. It’s how 
many jobs each girl can do 

The tremendous ease and sim- 
plicity of McBee Keysort can make 
any girl in your office a Jane-of-all- 
trades when you want facts fast to 
make vital decisions. 


With Keysort, Jane can with equal 
ease compute payroll, compile cost 
reports, tabulate sales or inventory 
to help meet your deadline needs— 
then go back to some other task. 


What's more, she likes it because 
Keysort makes her job more im- 
portant. And you'll like the way 
McBee enables pinch-hitters like 
Jane to get a better grasp of your 
business, your policies. 


Best of all, making Jane more val- 
uably versatile with Keysort doesn’t 
cost you a lot of jack. 


For with your present personnel, 
without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort provides you with accurate 
and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. 
When notched, the pre-coded ho!es 
along the edges of the Keysort cards 
make them mechanically articulate. 
They make it easy to collect a wealth 
of data ... classify it . . . summarize 
m... eR... Men... wei.a 
quickly and accurately. 


No wonder McBee sales have mul- 
tiplied sevenfold in just a few years. 

There’s a McBee man near you 
who will tell you frankly whether or 
not McBee can help you. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondscy Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can 








Latest Model Ediphones 
with Electronic Voice Recording . . . 
AT LESS THAN '/2 THE MANUFACTURER'S PRICE! 


Here's an offer worth investigating! Guaranteed, 
current model Ediphones with electronic voice 
recording—at less than half the manufacturer's price. 


| How to Get 
Enthusiasm 


EXAS drawls, New England 


Shi twangs, and the musical accent 
Many of the best known authorities on office meth- 
ods and procedures, associated with the largest 
organizations, have conclusively agreed, after 3! 
years’ intensive research, that Ediphones utilizing 
the wax cylinder are the most efficient equipment 

when using electronic voice recording. So why not 
investigate this remarkable offer of our guaranteed ; . ate 
Ediphones with electronic voice recording. . .at less | big-city custom tailoring around 
than half the manufacturer's price. the 


of the Deep South mingle har- 
staccato Mid- 


western talk. There are California 


moniously with 
suntans, and cowboy boots, and 


long conference table at 
Our 32 years’ background of dictating machine 
experience is at your service. You will be interested 
in the opinions of the many nationally known com- - 
panies that are using our equipment, such as: way. 


Pontiac Motor Division. Another 
dealer-factory open forum is under 


a , .. f ; : 
. : - , ' . Pontiac is a pioneer in holding 
NATIONAL Surety Corp., New York E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours I rh ~ 
Nationa City Bank, New York Dun & Brapstreet, New York 
Gutr On Corp. Gu.etre Razor Corp., Boston 


and many other large and small organizations. 


TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 
We offer standard trade-in allowances on your 
present dictating machines. Ask us about it today! 


regular dealer-factory meetings, 
has held them for 16 years, even 
during the war years. And with 
each passing year, Pontiac and its 
dealers are more convinced of the 
value of getting together and talk- 
ing things out. 

Says Harry J. Klingler, Pon- 
tiac’s general manager, who fre- 


Sales and Service Offices in Many Cities 





PARAMOUNT DICTATING MACHINES CORP. 
29 East 22nd St . New York 10, N. Y 
ORegon 4-6400 


quently has flown across the 
country rather than miss a month- 


ly dealer conference: 











“We have been doing this a long 





time, and we are convinced it is the 


nen 


ideal way of building and holding 


“Saue “time uth 


Kite- Liue” 


mutual confidence and understand- 
ing between the factory and the 
dealer organization. For two days 


PUNCHES sheets ond covers of any size each month, we sit around together 
or weight, quickly, accurately and talk openly and freely; we 





mil 


be dine together; we get to know 


each other. Anything can be ques- 


tioned ... and is. Our top factory 
= 
people 


production managers, 








purchasing directors, chief en- 
BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


|BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 


gineer, materials manager, per- 
sonnel director, chief inspector 
are present. The dealers invited in 


plant 
Add prestige. ..color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance tc 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly ... easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily... 
lie flat. Complete office equip 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned tastener-type covers. 
nyone can operate. 
*PATENTS PENDING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send today for information 
FRE E and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip 
> 3 ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
208 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-11 
Chicago 14, ill. 














THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy « Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain + Portable 


"T=... 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.10 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 














FREE TRIAL OF FER — Write asking us to send you 
o RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you moy return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP, 1025 15t Street n. w. 


| E-LINE copruHoiper 


each month are not a picked group. 
We include big-city dealers, small- 
town dealers, and dealers from the 
rural areas. Usually there is at 
least one dealer from each sales 
zone and that gives us a cross 
section, economically and _ geo- 
graphically. Nothing is cut and 
dried, we have no fixed opinions 
we listen and we learn.” 

Approximately 30 dealers are 
invited to Pontiac each month by 
L. W. Ward, general sales man- 
ager of Pontiac. 
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Stands! 


AFTER making a 6-month study Pap erwo rk Simp lifi Ca ti on 


of 51 top-rated annual reports, 
Peabody Coal Company, Chicago, 
has arrived at “the elusive model of 
an annual report.” 
Gordon G. Crowder, auditor of 
the company, told about this 
elusive model in a speech before 
members of the Institute of In- 
ternal Auditors, Inc., at Atlantic 
City, N. J., recently. He said that 
the basic method of presenting an- 
nual report material is “tell what 
you are going to say, say it, tell 
what you said.” 
Mr. Crowder, in explaining how 
internal auditors can improve com- 
pany annual reports, discussed 
each section of his model: Machine facility! Kant-Slip forms speed tabulating of 11 order- 
Cover page—“Must not be a booking, billing, shipping copies from the same punched cards. 
sport jacket covering a frock coat 
and striped trousers. This page 
must be appropriate for the pack- 
age and must be expressive of the 
character and importance of the A. Develop the best procedure. FLOW-CHARTING records’ 
origin and distribution helped The Mengel Company, Furni- 
Title page—*The kevnote ture Division, Louisville, eliminate, combine, rearrange steps. 
dhouti to simplicity, although aan Fewer forms now provide more adequate information. 
z , (PS. 18) 


are allowed a great deal of free- Registers 2 different 
B. Simplify the writing method. DUAL FEED on electric type- _ferms tor 1 contine- 


writer enables one girl to write invoices and journal sheet 
at once—replacing two machines, two operators. (PS. 17) 


Too much costly clerical work? Too little usable information, too 
late, for operating efficiency? Spotlight the system of control! Apply 
work simplification’s scientific method to each element: 


message it encloses.” 


dom in the choice of modern or un- 
usual typography.” 

Index page—“Think of this 
page as taking the place of your C. Design the most efficient form. Electrical specialty manu- 
facturer simplifies handling of “return for repair” and billing 
by handwriting one COMBINED continuous, consecutive- 
numbered FORM in register. (PS. 17) 


experienced receptionist. The spac- 
ing and layout must be designed 
for ease of eye movement from the 
subject description to the page | FREE! Detailed case histories containing many ideas you can apply. 
Write for free sample copy of Paperwork Simplification magazine 


number. The art work should be 
(PS.). The Standard Register Co., 611 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


subordinate to the usefulness and 
readability.” 

Management directory page- 
“Think of it... as being a list of o | 
persons in whom the stockholders 


have entrusted their interests and *, Standard Register 


confidence, for a company is 
4 “ae the original marginally punched °\ 





judged by the company it keeps " 
and the men who run it. The man- re) € Ss OrmMs 
agement directory is carefully ontinvey 

studied by astute investors. It is For maximum efficiency on 


not a place for graphics, ex- ° WUSINESS WACHIRES 


ie) TABUUATING, TYPEWRITER % VINEE 


traneous data, or artistry.” 
Highlights page—“This sum- offic 

mary gives the reader a chance to 

acquaint himself with the com- 


es in all principal cities 
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A scrambled airplane couldn't fly any more 
than a dog with seals’ flippers could catch 
a rabbit. It’s silly, but it has a moral— 
whether you build airplanes or box cars- 

whether it’s an engineering order, sales 
data, or inventory report, you want to be 
certain that everybody gets the same story. 


If you have offset duplicating equipment, 
Co.trHo master plates provide the ideal 
means for transmitting instructions with- 
out error. A large aircraft manufacturer 
uses the form shown here. The first sheet 
is a Couto plate. One typing provides 
copies for immediate use, while hundreds 
of duplicates can be run from the CotrrHo 
plate for other purposes. 


Here is an application which demonstrates 
one of the outstanding advantages of 
Couttxo plates. The original is circulated 
to dozens of persons for approval. This 
frequently involves mailing the plate to 
distant points and return. Yet, after all 
this handling, the Cottxo plate will pro- 
duce clean, legible copies in large quantities. 


or Your Product 


Wait! We're not through with our CoLirHo 
late yet, because after running you don’t 
~ to throw it away. File it! Later on, 
if you need more copies, that filed-away 
plate will print just as good as it did the 
first time. And if a change, or correction 
is necessary you make it right on the 
Couituo plate and still get cleay, sharp 
copies. 


Use the coupon to get samples of CotrrHo 
lates and forms . . . see where they can 
Kelp you prevent errors and save time and 
expense in running your department or 
business. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. 
lain Office & Factory 

1811 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove. L. I.. N. Y. 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 

Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities 

Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


Colitho Plates make any offset duplicator a better duplicator 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFC. CO., Ine. 


1811 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. 1... N. ¥ 


Name___ 


Please send me samples of COLITHO Masters. 


Title. 





Company ——___ 








City. 


Zone. State. 





Make of Duplicator 


Model. 





| 
| 
| 
| Address 
| 
| 
| 


Plate Size. 


Clamp Style 
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pany’s earnings and financial po- 
sition before you ask him to read 
through the balance of the report.” 
President’s letter page—This 
letter should attempt to establish 
a frank and personal relationship 
between the company and the 
reader and create a broad appeal 
and warm approach with all the 
people with whom the company is 
associated. It should give evidence 
also of the management’s over-all 
competence.” 
are 


appropriate place for the financial 


Financial review page 


vice president or finance committee 
to amplify the independent audi- 
year’s prescribed 


tor’s current 
statements with a more detailed 
presentation...may also trans- 
late the facts from the prescribed 
accounting 


generally understood terminology, 


statements to more 
perhaps for employees, thru am- 
plification rather than simplifica- 
tion, and never by a ‘write-down’ 
method.” 

Mr. Crowder said that, in order 
to arrive at the aforementioned es- 
sentials of annual reporting, Pea- 
body internal auditors cut up the 
selected annual reports and ana- 
lyzed them section by section. The 
various of the 
were clipped to flexible cardboard 
sheets to facilitate study. 

Illustrating the effectiveness of 
the Peabody study, Mr. Crowder 
learned, 


sections reports 


said that his company 
among many other things, that the 
proper use of graphs and pictures 
can improve a report approxi- 
mately 18 per cent. The study also 
served as a training medium and 
helped to spread the base of under- 
standing for this important phase 
of the company’s business among 
more people. 
S - . 


Awards were made by Financial 
World last month in 100 industrial 
classifications for the best annual 
reports of the year. The ceremony 
was held in New York on October 
30. More than 5,000 annual re- 
ports were submitted in the inter- 
national competition this year, the 
tenth year the survey has been 
conducted. 
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How to Save 


Many Steps 
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Did you ever stop to think of the ways that your offices can be im- 
proved? When you spend part of your time every day taking elevators or 
climbing stairs to confer with other executives, did you ever pantingly 
pause long enough to wonder why the departments are not closer together? 
Stone Container Corporation, Chicago, had many of the problems that 
beset businesses that are fast growing out of their britches. Offices were 
crowded and improperly placed for maximum efficiency, and there was not 


enough privacy. Following pages show how these problems were solved. 


Stone Container’s general offices are spacious and well- 
lighted, and they are furnished with Corry-Jamestown 
metal desks and Royal Metal chairs. The offices of the 
junior executives are on the right, and just beyond is the 
corridor which separates junior executive offices from the 
president and two vice presidents. The entire arrange- 
ment makes for better efficiency and happier employees 





Offices S$ 


HE Stone Container Corpora- 
tion started in business about 


24 years ago in Chicago, and at 


that time was at the tail end of the 
300 corrugated box companies 
then in existence. Today, with 
about 500 box firms in the indus- 
try, Stone occupies eleventh posi- 
tion. Total sales last year 
amounted to more than $11 million 
and this year’s volume is forecast 
at about $15 million. 

In 1939, Stone Container 
erected a Chicago plant and gen- 
eral office building that today is 
one of the largest individual plants 
in the country devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of corrugated 
containers. The new building was 
necessary to keep pace with the 


This sales office, with its extensive soundproofing and fluted glass partitions, 
offers adequate quiet and privacy for conferences and telephone conversations 


company’s increasing volume. 

Sales were increasing so quickly, 
however, that in another few years 
company officials saw that the of- 
fices in the relatively new building 
were overcrowded and not con- 
ducive to top production. They 
again decided to expand, retaining 
the architectural firm of Frazier 
and Raftery, Geneva, IIl., to adapt 
the added space for a more effi- 
cient office layout. 

Several improvements were vital. 





Certain departments needed to be 
grouped more closely together so 
that endless backtracking of per- 
The president's office (above) is big enough for meetings, while the vice presi- sonnel would be eliminated. Private 
dent in charge of production has an office (below) with a ‘‘homey”’ atmosphere offices of executives were accessible 
only through the general offices, 
and distractions caused by visitors 
often interrupted routine work. 
Salesmen, too, required more space 
and privacy for maximum efficiency 
in their jobs. 

Frazier and Raftery, in co- 
operation with the company’s 
executives, created a design that 
solved all of these problems. Execu- 
tive offices now are arranged along 
one side of the main corridor with 
openings to other key offices and 
departments on the other side. 
The purchasing department, for 


example, is located conveniently 








yled for Special Needs 


near the building’s main entrance, 
since it has more “traffic” than 
any other individual office. 

The sales department is now in- 
tegrated with others, which here- 
tofore were widely separated. It is 
conveniently situated to the art, 
die engraving, and sample depart- 
ments. Thus, these four depart- 
mental adjuncts can work as a 
unit with no waste of time. 

There are three large private 
offices, which belong to the three 
brothers who manage the business: 
Norman H. Stone, president ; and 
Marvin and Jerome Stone, vice 
presidents. 

Each of the offices was designed 
to fit the individual tastes and 
working needs of its occupant. 
Marvin’s office looks as much like 
a living room as an office can, since, 
as the man in charge of plant pro- 
duction, he wants employees to feel 
at home in his office. 

Jerome Stone, who is in charge 
of sales, is left-handed, so his desk 
was designed for a left-handed per- 
son. Telephones are on the right, 
and most drawers and filing cabi- 
nets are on the left. There is also 
an open file on the desk with six 


small spaces, one for each working 
day of the week. Any papers, ap- 
pointments, or notes that pertain 


to a certain day are placed in the 
proper space, where they cannot 
be easily overlooked. 

Stone’s office is the 


largest of the three and is often 


Norman 
used for small conferences, al- 
though there is a regular con- 
ference room for large mectings. 
His office is furnished with modern 
and traditional furniture, a com- 
bination that lends an informal 
yet businesslike air to the room. 

All three offices have lights that 
are controlled by switches in desk 
drawers, as well as by conventional 
wall switches. The three desks were 
custom-made by Watson and 
Boaler, Inc., Chicago. 

General offices are outfitted with 
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metal desks made by Corry-James- 
town Manufacturing Corporation 
and metal chairs by Royal Metal 
Manufacturing Company. Ceilings 
are soundproofed plaster, and 
fluorescent lights are suspended, 
giving an average lighting inten- 
sity of about 35 foot-candles at 
the working level. 

The _firm’s 


used to resemble a newspaper of- 


salesroom, which 
fice in excitement and pressure, is 
now quiet and orderly. Adequate 
privacy is afforded all salespeople, 
and when a small group is holding 
a meeting, the other employees in 
the room are not disturbed. Fluted 
Mississippi Glass Company parti- 
tions separate the working areas, 
and the ceiling and parts of the 
walls are soundproofed. The floor 
is of asphalt tile. All these features 
help to keep noise at a minimum. 

One of the most arresting fea- 
tures of the new offices is the en- 
trance lobby. Because of space 


limitations, a huge mural was 
painted on the wall facing the 
doorway to the street. The mural, 


William 


Moulis, gives a sense of perspective 


which was painted by 


to the room and, at a glance, shows 
visitors how extensive are Stone 
Container’s operations in the cor- 
rugated box field. 

The remodeling of Stone Con- 
tainer’s headquarters is just one 
of many expansion and improve- 
ment activities that the firm has 
undertaken during the last few 
years. 

In the Chicago plant and in the 
Philadelphia plant, many new pro- 
ductive and space facilities have 
been added. Only recently, a third 
box-making division was  con- 
structed in Mansfield, Ohio. Raw 
materials for those three plants 
are supplied in general by the com- 
pany’s three paper mills—two in 
Ohio and one recently acquired in 
Alabama. 

The business today is in strong 
contrast to the small company 
that was started on a capital of 
about $1,500 by Joseph H. Stone 
in cooperation with sons Norman 
and Marvin Stone. Today, the 
firm has about 1,500 customers on 
its books, including many manu- 
facturers of nationally advertised 
products. 


Jerome Stone, whe is left-handed, planned his office to fit his special needs. 
Drawers and files are at the left, while the telephone is placed at the right 
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While manpower is of paramount importance, every phase of the management 
problem needs review and time is of the essence. Problems facing management 
include loss of present markets through rationing, conversion to war work, pro- 
tection of labor supply, and keeping wage rates in step with current conditions 
—From a survey by the Association of Consulting Management Engineers 





General Mills Builds Annual 
Report Around Newsboy 


Few annual reports to employees can 
match the human interest featured in the 
current report of General Mills, Inc. The 
report released in the employee maga 
zine, The Modern Miliwheel, is built 
around one small newsboy, Davey Nel 
son, who, as General Mills says, “is 
learning how to run a sound business.” 

We nrst see Davey on the cover (in 
color) gazing with admiration at a row 
of huge grain elevators. Then we see him 
inside in a series of pictures which show 
him transacting his business or handling 
such routine matters as repairs on his 
bicycle (depreciation, wear and tear), 
keeping his records, setting aside money 
for the future of his business, and so 
forth. For example, General Mills pays 
out 81.8 cents of every sales dollar for 
goods and services; Davey pays out $56 
a week for goods (newspapers) or 84 
cents of his operating income dollar. 

The report tells the reader: “Big or 
little, a business in America operates on 
the same basic principles. It borrows 

(Continued on page 65) 


‘General Mills’ annual report shows that big and little businesses operate on 
the same principles, and a comparison is made with Davey Nelson's operation 
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Zenith Cleans Up Gambling Racket That Flourished in Plant 


In-plant gambling has been the bane of 
many an employer in the last few years 
and the problem of what to do about 
the situation has caused many a man- 
agement headache. Even though em- 
ployees are warned that the placing of 
horse bets or otherwise gambling while 
on company premises is cause for dis- 
missal, it continues on a large scale in 
many a plant and shop. 

A personal appeal by a committee of 
employees’ wives to Commander E. F. 
McDonald, Jr., president of Zenith Radio 
Corporation, Chicago, caused Zenith tu 
take action, however, and led to the 
breaking up of a gambling situation that 
has been taking more than $350,000 per 
year from the pay envelopes of Zenith 
employees. 

Zenith employees who confessed that 
they had been acting as paid agents for 
professional gamblers were dismissed. 
Those who had been participating in the 
gambling, but who had no direct con 
nections with professional gamblers out- 
side the plant, were warned against 
further gambling. The operator of a large 
newsstand at the company’s main en- 


trance was taken into custody by Chicago 
police as a result of their own investiga- 
tions and his stand was removed from 
the company’s main entrance. A new 
stand will take its place, operated by a 
blind veteran of World War Il, who was 
selected and trained in newsstand opera- 
tion by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The gambling situation was broken up 
only after a long, careful investigation 
which began last April when Commander 
McDonald received a letter signed by the 
chairman of a “Committee of Wives to 
Stop Plant Gambling.” 

The letter was extremely informative, 
the committee evidently being in full 
possession of all the facts—the time 
spent by employees daily doping horse 
sheets, making bets and phone calls, as 
well as the names of all the agents and 
bookmakers at Zenith. The committee 
also was cognizant of the fact that the 
newsstand at the main entrance was 
directly involved in the setup. 

Upon receipt of the letter, a secret, 
plant-wide investigation was launched 
immeciately. Within a few days, it was 
apparent that the facts stated in the 
letter were essentially correct. However, 
it took months of patient, secret work to 
gather the necessary evidence and to 
determine which employees were acting 
as agents. In this investigation, the unions 
representing Zenith employees cooper- 
ated with Zenith management. 

Some shocking situations were revealed 
as the investigation progressed. Em- 
ployees were plunging heavily on bet- 
ting while their families went without 
necessities. It was also revealed that 
there was a considerable loss of efficiency. 

Commander McDonald said that 
Zenith has no thought of interfering with 
the personal life of any employee, but 
that the company would not tolerate any 
gambling on the company’s premises. He 
said that the invasion of any business 
by professional gamblers is bad for em- 
ployees, bad for the public, and bad for 
business. 

In addition to cleaning up a_ bad 
situation, Zenith has the satisfaction of 
knowing that even the most impossible 
situations can be handled, if approached 
in a thoroughgoing manner and the right 
attitude toward management’s rights. 
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McCormick & Company employees 
meet regularly in this ‘little theater" 


Alabama Power Holds Reunion 
For 400 Old-Timers 


In September, the old-timers of the 
Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, 
got together for a reunion at the Martin 
Dam hydroelectric plant. All employees 
with 25 or more years of service and all 
retired employees were invited to the 
reunion. Of a total of 520 eligible to at- 
tend, more than 400 arrived for the re- 
union, although for most of them the 
trip involved traveling over 200 miles. 

Company cars and buses, rented from 
Greyhound and Trailways, brought the 
old-timers from over the state to the 
plant where a barbecue lunch was served 
under the trees. Speechmaking was re- 
stricted to some _ reminiscences by 
Thomas W. Martin, chairman of the 
board; James M. Barry, president; and a 
few of the old-timers. 

Each old-timer was given a mechanical 
pencil inscribed to commemorate the oc- 
casion and a roster of names of those in 
the group. The roster was attractively 
printed on cream-colored stock and in- 
cluded the program for the day as well 
as the list of members. 


General Mills’ Annual Report 


(Continued from page 64) 


money to operate...buys materials to 
sell or convert into salable items . .. meets 
a payroll... practices thrift... saves for 
the future, and so forth. 

“Here’s a pictorial report on General 
Mills’ business—what happened to the 
$396 million taken in from sales the past 
crop year—paralleled by Davey Nelson’s 
business.” 
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Company Features New Ideas 
In Meeting Room 


It’s a far cry from the old-type, anti- 
quated meeting room usually set aside 
for employee meetings to this pleasant, 
comfortable “little theater” for employees 
and visitors of McCormick & Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of spices and extracts! 

The deep cushioned comfortable chairs 
in soft beige and brown are the most 
modern, self-adjusting type. The room, 
which seats about 118 persons, is air con- 
ditioned, and the walls are covered with 
attractive murals depicting the history 













of spices from 2000 . c. to the present 
day. 

The projection booth contains equip- 
ment for showing both motion pictures 
and sound-slidefilms, and for playing all 
types of recordings. The stage is pro- 
vided with upright and desk microphones, 
and a large, modern type screen. 

Constant use is made of the “little 
theater” for sales meetings, departmental 
group discussion meetings for employees, 
showing educational films to employees, 
the presentation of films on Multiple 
Management, the annual financial meet- 
ing, as well as for serving tea to new 
employees and visitors. 


Industrial Groups Learn Tailor-Made Communications Plans 


Companies and industry groups are 
learning how to build their own plant and 
community level communications pro 
grams, tailor-made for their own people 
These training courses in grass roots 
communication cover editing the em- 
ployee publication, producing plant man 
agement newsletters, bulletin board pro- 
grams, indoctrination manuals, and other 
communications devices. The training is 
given by Newcomb & Sammons, Chicago 
consultants to management in employer 
employee communication. 

Five plant personnel men, from five 
different plants of a large steel company, 
recently took an intensive 1-week course 
at Newcomb & Sammons in newsletter 
and bulletin board preparation, and pro- 
grams are already in effect at all plants. 




























V. R. Robinson, suggestion secretary in FHP Motor Div. 15; A. C. Hartman, 
chairman-secretary of the Suggestion System ; and E. C. Reese, suggestion 
secretary in the Large Motor and Generator Divisions. look over General 
Electric's new sign. As the sign indicates, it is expected that a Suggestion 
Award Pie of $32,000 will be shared by Fort Wayne G-E employees this year 


Editors of company journals are being 
trained to assume larger communications 
responsibilities within their own com- 
panies. Recently assistance was given in 
a series of training courses, sponsored by 
an industry association, so that plant 
representatives will be able to install 
programs at their own plants. 

The Chicago consultants are putting 
added emphasis on bulletin-board tech 
niques of communications because of pos- 
sible paper shortages. 

Philosophy behind the Newcomb & 
Sammons project is that free enterprise 
can be sold only at the local level, by 
local people, in terms local people under- 
stand, and that any successful communi- 
cations program must be tailored to fit 
the specific organization. 
































Companies Stress Time-Study 
Training for Foremen 


High on the list of the worker's pet 
hates is the time-study man or the man- 
agement engineer—they’re all the same 
to him. These birds really get in his hair 
because, first, they walk into a manufac- 
turing plant and question all its opera- 
tions; second, they analyze the established 
procedures, change methods and, per- 
haps, wage rates. Rumors run high and 
wild guesses are made as to the outcome 
of the studies. In most cases the foreman 
is of little help for he generally knows no 
more about the procedure than the 
worker. 

The worker's attitude is not hard to 
understand. He doesn’t like these en- 
gineers with their little stop watches be- 
cause they can determine to a large ex- 
tent his take-home pay. Such men are 
just naturally “suspect.” Worker interest 
in any of these projects is quite intense 
and can become serious—more so than 
management may realize. In some in- 
stances, management techniques may 
even be sabotaged if the worker does not 
understand and accept them. 

John A. Patton Management En- 
gineers, Inc., has found that 75 per cent 
of the success or failure of wage-incen- 
tive programs is dependent upon the 
degree to which the foreman has been 
educated in the principles of good in- 
centive practices and sold on the fact 
that everyone concerned benefits from 
the program. Moreover, few companies 
have arranged for the training of fore- 
men before such programs are installe:. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that the sub- 
ject is so important to the successful 
operation of a company, management, by 
and large, tends to bypass the foreman. 

Since no one tells the foreman how the 
study is accomplished, questions about 
the procedure tend to make him side in 
with the worker’s gripes, even though he 


feels that this is the wrong attitude. In 
contrast to this situation, the department 
or shop union representatives are fre- 
quently sent to school by the union to 
learn these fundamentals and, therefore, 
can answer the workers’ questions. 

Based on this experience with man- 
agement, John Patton has worked out a 
time-study training program for fore- 
men and has applied it successfully in 
such plants as Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany and the W. W. Kimball Company. 
Sessions have also been held at Lake 
Forest College for the Fansteel Corpora- 
tion, Johns-Manville Corporation, and 
Abbott Laboratories. This training pro- 
gram includes: 

1. Nomenclature used in the time-study 

process. 

2. Details of recording a time study. 

3. Conference room practice in stop- 

watch reading 

. Leveling or rating of the operator's 

performance. 

5. Allowances. 

3. Standard time data. 

. Explanation of how an_ incentive 

plan operates. 

8. Foreman’s responsibility in 

incentives. 

Included in the program are such 
visual aids as sound-slidefilms, a Time-O- 
Meter, and a large wall clock. The latter, 
which is graduated in decimal minutes 
like a stop watch, is used to train the 
members of the class in watch reading. 
During this part of the training, each 
member of the conference is provided 
with a stop watch so that he can partici- 
pate in the watch reading exercise. 

When the conferences are over and the 
foreman returns to his department he is 
able to explain to the workers just why 
certain things are done in time studies 
and how they are accomplished. He can 
also show the worker that a change in 
performance on his part is rated by the 
time-study man to make an adjustment 
in the actual time. With this increased 
knowledge, the foreman naturally re- 


wage 


ceives closer attention from his workers 
as well as more respect because he really 
knows what the time-study job is all 
about. In addition, he, in turn, is able to 
be of greater assistance to the manage- 
ment engineer in making the incentive 
plan work. 

In addition to helping insure the suc- 
cess of a program, such training has 
other results. At the W. W. Kimball 
Company, for example, the training of 
the foremen in how to handle wage-in- 
centive problems resulted in a savings in 
lost time hours (hours below standard) 
amounting to well over $300 per week. 
When the amount of time and money 
spent in training is considered, the sav- 
ings represent a good return for the 
investment. 


Booklet Reveals Pointers 
On Getting Right Job 


Getting the Right Job, is an attrac- 
tive little booklet with a bright yellow 
cover and numerous sketches which was 
prepared by John W. Weeks, director of 
personnel relations for The Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for recent 
college and high-school graduates. 

The booklet is written in an easy, in- 
formal style and is filled with helpful 
pointers for job seekers. Special sections 
deal with procedures in choosing the 
proper field, preparing data sheets of 
qualifications and background, locating 
possible employers, preparing for per- 
sonal interviews, completing company 
application forms, and keeping job op- 
portunities alive. Hints on dressing for 
the interview and conduct during the 
interview are brief, but right to the 
point. 

The booklet is being distributed to 
high-school and college libraries through- 
out ghe country. Copies are also avail- 
able, without charge, from The Glidden 
Company. 


Identification Badges Are 
Back in Style Again 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., the 
thorne (California) aircraft manufac- 
turer, has just issued name badges to 
employees. 


Haw- 


every one of its 7,600 
Personnel of aircraft plants, like all 
industries engaged in vital defense work, 
are required to wear _ identification 
badges for purposes of security. 

Traditionally, only supervisory person- 
nel have had their names inscribed on 
their badges. In the accompanying photo 
an engine installer and assembler gets 
his new badge bearing his name. 

The man getting pinned is Frank 
Richmond, who has been with Northrop 
for 9 years. The girl is Marjorie Walker, 
secretary to the factory manager. 

Northrop’s idea of putting names on 
all 7,600 badges is expected to boost 
morale, while adding greatly to the 
security of the aircraft plant. It is also 


A Northrop Aircraft employee gets pinned with a new badge bearing his name, 
a procedure that is again standard in aircraft and other deferse industries 


another “first” for the manufacturer. 
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Size 5 by 8 inches. 200 pages for 
appointments, etc. 200 pages of data 


Daily appointment secretary ruled 
out for half-hourly engagements 
Record for keeping track of income 
tax deductions—salary, dividends 
International air travel; flying time; 
fares between U. S. and abroad 
List of recommended hotels in 
principal U. S. cities and overseas 
Chart of railroad passenger and 
air fares between all large cities 
Hunting, fishing seasons chart— 
with additional game, fish data 
Chart showing range of this year's 
New York stock market quotations 
List of sources of business data; 
buying power by states and sections 
Section to keep track of golf scores, 
addresses, investments, and bonds 
Road mileage between principal 
cities of United States and Canada 
Directory of hotel accommoda- 
tions available for group rneetings 


Calendar of important anniversaries 
and business events of the year 
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EAS year, just before the Christmas season, 
Dartnell publishes a de luxe Personal Record 
Book for executives. America’s top-flight business 
and professional men, many of whom have bought 
it every year since it was first published, say it is 
the finest personal desk book in the world. Superbly 
produced, each copy is bound by hand in imported 
leather. The pages are edged in gold. There are 
two hundred pages for appointments, memoranda, 
income tax, stock, bond, and private financial rec- 
ords. In addition there are two hundred pages of 
extraordinarily useful information for busy men 
such as recommended hotels, railroad and air 
fares, auto mileages between principal cities, pop- 
ulation statistics, stock market ranges, hunting and 
fishing laws, important events and anniversaries, 
and much more. 


OM oe Ma 


Whether he wants to record an appointment, keep track of expenses, find 
the best hotel in any city, or the cost of air travel from New York to Cincin- 
nati, the executive will find the answer in his Personal Record Book. It 
becomes his constant companion at home, at the office, or on a trip. It 
enables him to keep a record of what he did, whom he saw, and where he 
went. There is no other desk book like it anywhere. Distinguished users 
include Benjamin F. Fairless, president of U. S. Steel; Spencer Tracy; 
Ed Sullivan, the columnist; Leroy Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Sherman Billingsley of the Stork Club; Jim Farley; 
Clinton Anderson, former Secretary of Agriculture; and Ismet Inonu, 
President of the Republic of Turkey. It is an impressive and memorable 
Christmas gift for your own personal use and for those friends and custom- 
ers you may wish specially to favor. Best of all, it is a practical gift that is 
sure to be used and appreciated the whole year round. 


A choice of two bindings is available. Imported Black Sheepskin leather at 
$5.50 each or $58.80 a dozen. In the finest binding of all, imported Red 
Morocco, they cost $8.00 each or $88.80 a dozen. These prices include an 
individual gift box for each book. Individual names may be imprinted in 
gold at 30 cents per book additional. 
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THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago 40, Illinois Date 
Send 1951 Persona, Recorp Booxs in the binding checked: 


() Sheepskin, $5.50 [ Morocco, $8.00. Including gift box. Postage extra. 
Imprint names attached in gold at 30 cents extra. 
INDIVIDUAL POSITION 
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What makes the United States so superior to the rest of the world as a producing 
unit? R. T. Haslam, vice president, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), in a recent 
speech conceded that natural resources, quality of our people, and stimulating 





climate play a part, but the most important point is our ‘‘complete competition 





Partition Saves Space, 
Gives Privacy 


FOUR-IN-ONE Desk Unitizer is the 
latest device to use minimum space for 
a maximum number of employees. As 
much as 31 per cent in floor space can 
be saved, using the 4-in-1 Desk Unitizer. 
When desks are placed in groups of 


™ 


four, these 18-inch-high frosted plastic 
partitions save space, yet assure working 
privacy. Other advantages are that fewer 
telephones, wastebaskets, guest chairs, 
and distributors are needed; messenger 
routes are more orderly; working areas 
are more convenient; there is less dis- 
traction from office traffic and, there- 
fore, greater employee efficiency. The 
Kraus Company is the manufacturer. 


Accounting Machine 
Does 70 Functions 


DESIGNED to perform more than 70 
functions, a new accounting machine 
features two keyboards. The lower key- 
board controls an electric typewriter; 
the upper handles full accounting opera- 
tions. Soft colors on the Tenite plastic 
keys set off the vertical banks of the 
accounting keyboard, and _ eliminate 
glare. National “Class 31” is made by 
The National Cash Register Company. 


Soundproofed Electric 
Typewriter 


SOUND insulation makes the new 
Underwood Silent Electric Typewriter 
inaudible only a short distance from 
the machine. A zone of silence is pro- 
vided by the construction of the sound- 
proof case. On this electric machine all 
typing operations are performed on the 
keyboard, except inserting and removing 
paper. Underwood Corporation designed 
this typewriter. 
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Electric Machine Speeds 
Forms Writing 


A NEW forms-writing machine has been 
designed for typing continuous fanfol< 
or open-web forms speedily. Two new 
partial carriage returns and intermedi- 
ate left-hand margin stops save tabulat- 
ing and carriage travel. A_ telescopic 
shifting arm shifts the carbon from one 
set of forms to the next, and is also 
used to change the controlling stops and 
the length of the carbon paper. All 
margins are set on the keyboard. Be 
sides these features of the Electric 
Formswriter, IBM’s 10-touch decimal 
tabulation keys or a palm tabulation key 
can be added to the keyboard, if desired. 


Carbon, Ribbons Come 
In New Packaging 


NEW packages for its carbon paper 
and typewriter ribbons have been intro- 
duced recently by Columbia Ribbon & 
Carbon Mfg. Co. Each major Columbia 
brand has been freshened with a new 
imprint insignia. These designs plus 
distinctive color combinations will help 
the user recognize and select his favorite 
products in the line. Samples of these 
products will be sent to anyone request- 
ing them on his business letterhead. 
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Door Holder Lets Air in, 
Protects Floors 


THIS winter when you want more air 
circulating through your office you'll find 
the Jay-Way door holder a handy gadget. 
You flex the metal strip and push it 
under the door. Two rubber legs prevent 
marring your floor and hold it in a steady 
position. 


Projector and Viewer 
Combined 


SIMPLE way to view 2- by 2-inch 
color slides is announced by Eastman 
Kodak Company, introducing its Koda- 
slide Table Viewer, 4X. In one unit 
there is a miniature slide projection 
system and one of Kodak’s special new 
type black Day-View screens. This 
combination enables the user to view 
color transparencies in ordinary room 
lighting or full daylight, without having 
to darken the room or set up a separate 
projector and screen for that purpose. 
Sales departments and business in gen- 
eral will find many uses for the small 
Kodaslide Table Viewer, which takes 
only a few inches of desk or table space 
Textalite plastic housing is mahogany- 
colored. The new viewer sells for $74.50 
Carrying case sells separately for $15.00. 


Conference Table in Two 
Heights for Comfort 


A CONFERENCE table has been added 
to the General Fireprocfing Company 
Mode-Maker line. Called Model Ne. 
1796 TPD-V, the table is 42 inches wide 
and 96 inches long, and comes in two 
heights—29 inches and 301%, inches. The 
top of gray or mist green velvoleum 
is bound bya double aluminum binding 
strip. Paneled ends and satin aluminum 
arched match the other Mode 
Maker furniture. The table is ideal for 
informal meetings 
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Add 4-COLOR PUNCH 
to Your 
POST CARD MAILINGS! 


-Send 


@ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 
+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 
message by any process - typewriter, stencil, 

i yh lithe- 
graph, ete. 

@ Cost Approx. Ac per Card 

Attention-getting as mailing ca:ds, business reply 

cards, etc. Mail first class for only ic. Send now 

for prices and 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 
color designs! 


Mail Coupon Now! 








r@ KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
1 501 Se. Jefferson St., Chicage 7, Illinois 
Sure! I want to add punch to my post card 


mailings. Send the free samples. 
Name 





Firm Name 
Address 
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| MANICURE 

FOL Es = 

as in Oxford = 
PENDAFLEX®= 
HANGING FOLDERS 


But there's nothing confusing about the results 
from filing the new Pendaflex way. 


Saves $500.00 per year, per file clerk! 


Try it in your filing cabinets, at no cost if it 
fails to reduce filing expenses 20% or more. 
File Clerks, Stenos, love Pendaflex — smart 
business men will return this ad for free cata- 
log and name of nearby dealer. 

(Also available in attractive HOME FILE) 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Name 
Address 
City ° State 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1101. THIS LITTLE ELECTRONIC 
PACKAGE. Your old dictating machine 
can be converted into an electronic dic- 
tating machine, if it is an Ediphone. If 
you have some other make, the recorder 
company will give you a trade-in allow- 
ance on your old machine. If you do not 
now own a dictating machine, Paramount 
Dictating Machine Corporation has 
dozens of efficient dictating machines on 
hand. The booklet tells how this company 
equips your machine with a Paramount 
Electronic Recorder, so that you can 
enjoy many more years of trouble-free 
performance from your present equip- 
ment. Paramount replaces the old- 
fashioned speaking tube with a modern 


microphone. 
* 7 * 


11022. INCREASE RECORD SALES 
VOLUME. People will do what you want 
them to, if you make it easy for them to 
do so. For example, record shops all over 
the country made it simple for customers 
to serve themselves by displacing records 


| in Multiplex display units. This booklet 


pictures the “stop, look, and see” sales 


| units that show goods to the best ad- 


vantage. Write to Multiplex 
Fixture Company for your copy. 


Display 


11038. NEW FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC STAPLING. A stapler built 
on the electric-eye principle is now avail- 
able. The papers to be stapled are merely 
inserted under the stapler, and they are 
fastened together automatically. Another 
feature is that the staples are loaded 
from the front, without removing a single 
part of the machine. Standard staples are 
used. The Staplex Company will be glad 
to send you a copy of its booklet. 


* * * 


1104. NEW LETTERHEADS OF THE 
MONTH. Something new is being of- 
fered by Rising Paper Company. A 
sampling of letterheads produced by 
printers and engravers all over the 
country has been gathered to show the 
trends in letterhead design and “to en- 


courage the printing and paper industry 
to reach for continually higher stand- 
ards.” If you have been thinking about 
redesigning your  letterheads, these 
samples may include a design to your 
liking. 
a ee 

1105. A SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYEE 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM. Just off the 
press, this booklet tells how you can have 
a successful employee suggestion system. 
About 8,500 companies operate sugges- 
tion systems, and their value has been 
proved over and over again. As the 
booklet points out, there has been “an 
unfortunate tendency to overcomplicate 
matters, particularly as regards em- 
ployers whose payroll numbers require 
only three digits.” The purpose of the 
book published by Personnel Materials 
Company is to outline the basic steps in 
setting up and maintaining an effective 
suggestion system. 


* * * 


1106. ALL. CALCULATIONS CAN BE 
MADE WITH THESE 10 KEYS. Cal- 
culators from hand-operated models to 
automatic models are pictured in this 
brochure from Facit, Ine. Made in 
Sweden, the Facit machine is called 
“the world’s most exported calculator.” 
The booklet lists the reasons why the 
various model calculators are so much in 
demand. 
. * * 

1107. CONVE-FILER. Another mecha- 
nized tool for modern management is 
described in this booklet from Remington 
Rand Inc. How the right card is de- 
livered electrically with the drawerless, 
power-fast Conve-Filer makes an_ in- 
teresting text. The continuous-tray action 
of the Conve-Filer means greater card 
capacity, increased filing accuracy, 
quicker reference, and more work output. 
Here, in a_ self-contained, electrically 
powered filing unit is the means to put 
large-scale card filing and reference on a 
cost-saving basis. 


1108. MARVEL MAIL OPENER. A 
small mail opener is the subject of a 
leaflet that tells how you can get the mail 
opened in a fraction of the time required 
for hand-slitting. In this way, you get 
your mail moving and in work much more 
quickly. The time saved soon pays back 
the small amount invested in the opener, 
which continues to save money as long 
as you use it. Wilson Jones Company will 
be glad to send you a copy of the booklet, 
which includes a list of users. 


. * * 


1109. TIMES STENAFAX. Reproduc- 
ing material that could not formerly be 
copied on stencils is now possible with 
the Times Stenafax. You can cut print- 
ing costs and eliminate printing delays; 
Stenafax automatically makes exact 
stencils of graphic material in 6 minutes! 
Anything from letters and business*forms 
to timetables, maps, graphs, and news- 
paper clippings can be copied on vinyl 
plastic stencils, which make more than 
10,000 copies each. Stenafax is made by 
Times Facsimile Corporation. 
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11010. 1T ALMOST TALKS! What 


talks? Printed “Scotch” tape does. The THE CHART N HANG 

tape carries your message whether it is YOU CA C E 
used in labeling, marking, packaging, 
sealing, or advertising. Available in a Without Costly Re-Drafting! _. 
wide variety of colors, widths, and quan- 
tities, the tape is made to stick to al- Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Com- 
most any surface. Send to Transparent pany name headings. Each letter hes 
Products Company, Inc., for additional Re SOR SE. coma Ste Se See 


: “ ; of the felt background, which is available 
information and free samples of printed bx Sheet, Eats Geen: Sek one 
“Scotch” tape. 





al e id Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 

able in many sizes) hold typewritten 

11011. ARE YOU A GAMBLER? | or hand-lettered cards. Movable 

7 Plastic strips form the rules. Any 

Whether you are a gambler or not, you ecard may be changed or entire sec- 

shouldn’t take a chance and pass up this tions re-arranged quickly and easily 

booklet. First of all, the booklet brings 

home forcefully what could happen to 7he 


your records if fire broke out. The cover 
carries an actual photograph of ashes in | EV c a L AST l NG 
an obsolete safe after a fire at Sheffield, I 

Ala., in 1948. Besides learning about the 


best protection your records can have, 

you will be interested in the cartoon- ORGANIZATION 
strip technique—which may herald the 

coming of age of the comic-strip style. | CHART 

The Mosler Safe Company will be glad 


to send you a copy of the booklet. A PARTIAL LIST OF © Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
x ; PROMINENT USERS Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 


* 

United States A © A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 

ied we ste © Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
pct i once © invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

International Harvester Co. 


General Motors Corporation Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza- 
New York Life Insurance Co. tion structures and list of other prominent users. 
Detroit Edison Co. Write Dept. 11-A today! Or phone Michigan 2-6334. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. thteece ta i 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


. Paramount Dictating Machine 
Corporation, 29 E. 22nd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

WILTSHIRE MODERN CONFERENCE 
2. Multiplex Display Fixture Com- DESK FOR THE EXECUTIVE. ALSO 
pany, 910 N. Tenth St. St. AVAILABLE WITHOUT 9” OVERHANG 

Louis 1, Mo. 
1103. The Staplex Company, 68 Jay St., pap - a 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. wiltshire modern serves 
1104. Rising Paper Company, Housa- 


tonic, Mass. j you DOUBLE! 


1105. Personnel Materials Company, 201 
N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. Buy one, get one free!—that's the story of the Wilt- 


shire Modern Conference Desk. When you obtain 
this luxurious piece of office furniture you acquire 
a spacious executive desk and a full-sized con- 


1106. Facit, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave. New 
York 18, N. Y. 

1107. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. ference table where your staff can sit in comfort. 

You eliminate the need for a conference room, for 

additional furniture. This is only one of the great 

money-saving, time-saving, space-saving features of 

Wiltshire Modern. Seethem all at your dealers today. 


gand your staff 


1108. Wilson Jones Company, 3300 
Franklin Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


1109. Times Facsimile Corporation, 229 
W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


11010. Transparent Products Co., Inc. me 
’ ’ MBER 
324 E. 24th St. New Yerk 10, CROWDED? Send ten cents for Imperial’s @imp perial 


N. Y. | y Office Planning Guide to help you redesign desk company 
ed your office for more space. Guide is complete 


11011. The Mosler Safe Company, 320 “i Guay gh, eed, tae adden EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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\ 
4 LARGE mailing lists or small— 


p. you address 

a typewritten hecto rolls can 
be used up to 100 times—at a cost of 

$3.50 per roll, plus labor. Additional 

names cost a fraction of a cent. No 


astic users everyw! 

Reeordo-print adaptor attachment 

makes it possible to address from 
eards, office forms. 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO 
MT. PROSPECT, ILL 


Without cost or obligation, send ‘BOOST SALES'" 
to: 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


City. STATE_____ 


DEALERS: If you haven't seen the new Weber with 
the magic fluid wick, write for details TODAY! 














Phone Privacy 


Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone”’ on your 
geese and eavesdroppers cannct 


annoyance; 
. Over 


¥ ideal gift. Catalog on request 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 











Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


Satesman’s Apriication Bianx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying best 
features of many forms. 81x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ili. 





EW BOOKS 


STREAMLINING BUSINESS PRO- 
CEDURES, by Richard F. Neuschel. 
There have been numerous books written 
in the last 5 years which set out to 
“streamline” any number of things. This 
preoccupation with “streamlining” seems 
to reflect a desire to bring to business 
procedures and administration the type 
of change which brought the airplane 
from the brothers Wright at Kitty 
Hawk to its present state of speed and 
efficiency. In most cases, this type of 
modernizing is long overdue, and authors 
may be forgiven the triteness of their 
titles. 

The processes which Mr. Neuschel, a 
member of the management consulting 
firm of McKinsey & Company, wishes to 
help streamline are the procedures 
“through which the complex business or- 
ganization acts and by which it controls 
and coordinates its actions.” This is a 
large project but he manages to carry it 
off quite well. The book is devoted to 
two sections—a Swhy” and a “how.” 

Few businessmen in this country need 
much evidence to be convinced that 
there is great need for administrative 
improvement. The author mentions some 
familiar but frightening statistics, “The 
80,000 clerical employees represented 
less than 1 per cent of the nation’s 
workers. By the turn of the century, this 
percentage had risen to 2.5, by 1910 to 
4.6, and by 1930 to 8.2.” 

The entire book is full of ideas, prac- 
tical forms and charts, and other mate- 
rial gathered in the author’s extensive 
business career. It will be helpful to any 
company which wishes to get tighter ad- 
ministrative control; to any company 
with a procedures or methods section 
already in operation, the book will serve 
as a valuable guide and_ checklist. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





ADVERTISING HANDBOOK. More 
than 1,000 pages of contributions from 
advertising men, each in the field of 
specialty, and edited by Roger Barton. 
This bulky compendium of advertising 
know-how is an ideal addition to the 
library or desk of anyone responsible 
for the advertising of a company, par- 
ticularly one which operates without 
close agency advice. While this reviewer 
cannot claim close inspection of its many 
pages, a study of its list of contents and 
the reading of several of its chapters 
gives evidence that the book is well 
edited and well organized. Among the 
numerous topics covered are trade-marks, 
advertising budgets, copy layout, selec- 
tion of media, direct mail, outdoor and 
point-of-purchase advertising, and the 
organization of a typical advertising de- 
partment. Available from Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 





me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds 
waste paper, tissue, yom Donny corra- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into a 
a strands ideal hee packing 

y ada _— to shreddi 
tonfidential records, #8 etc., oa 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 
Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 
34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
lee. 





FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Statement of Ownership 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
and circulation required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233), of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS (COMBINED WITH INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AND SysTEM), published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1950. 


1, The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, and managing editor, are: Publisher, 
J. > Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago , Ill.; Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, IIL; 
Managing Editor, Wells Norris, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


2. That the owner is: Dartnell Publications, 
Ine. The owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
are: Pray Dartnell Corporation, og 

C. Aspley, Glencoe, IIL. ; 
Glendale, Calif.; T. D. Reid, 

Shanks, Evanston, Ill. ; 

more, Chicago, Il. . K. Lasse 
N. Y.; Arthur C, ” Croft, 
The holders of 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock in The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion are 3 Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. 
Aspley, aed Til. . T. Kemp, Glendale, 
Calif.; F. Mills, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada : 
E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting ; also the statements in the 
two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders, who do not appear upon the 

»oks of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. J. C. ASPLEY 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September 1950. Pau. SosoLewsk1, 
Notary Public. (My Commission expires 
February 2, 1954.) 

[Sea] 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—835.000 
If you are considering a new connection 





Signal vital facts with Cook's File 

Signals—automatic reminders, in- 

valuable for classifying, indexing 

ata. Card of act samples (all 

styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 

The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
css Ansonia, Conn. 


(L) 
a8 FILE 
> SIGNALS 





Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 


with the undersigned. We 

| offer the original personal employment 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Plant Relocation 


If you are contemplating relocating, you should 
request a copy of “BUSINESS OPPORTUN I- 
TIES IN WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA.’ 
Call or write Mayor Gilbert or the City Pro- 
motional Director, J. G. Thnet. 








Inventions for Sale 








EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremoval or rearrangement 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, | in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seid by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Lowis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 647, Exeter, Nebr. 


Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 




















WATCH FOR WINNERS IN JANUARY 


The editorial offices of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
are now assembling stories and pictures on 
some of the 100 best offices that have been in- 
vestigated, and the first of the group will be 
published in January. Detailed explanations of 
office procedures and equipment will help justify 


the selections, and there will also be discussions 
of the companies’ employee relations programs 
and their relation to the over-all efficiency. Any 
new or unusual ideas that are in use will be ex- 
plained, so that other companies might adapt 
them in their own offices. 
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LOOKING AMEND 


Utshtipte th. 





HILE some businesses are beginning to 

feel the impact of tightening credits, the 
business outlook, generally, continues to be 
good. On a showing of hands at the seventh an- 
nual Conference of Ohio Sales Managers, 
sponsored by the Ohio State University, only 
25 of the more than 280 companies represented 
were on partial allocation of production, and 
6 were on total allocation. This contradicts the 
impression that half the merchandise in the 
country is hard to get and that selling can take 
a holiday. While building, automobiles, and 
some other consumer durable lines expect a 
falling off in sales next year, over-all buying 
power will be well supported by new wage in- 
creases and large Government spending. The 
Administration in Washington appears to be 
committed to a long-term expansion of pro- 
duction, rather than short-term stopgaps, as 
the best way to retard inflation. By stepping 
up production it is hoped we can have our 
“guns and butter,” too. Talk of a business re- 
cession next spring would therefore seem to be 
unfounded. Even if restrictions are tightened 
up, the effect on business will probably be less 
than feared. Marketing plans should aim to 
take advantage of any situation that might 
arise in the wake of 1951 military spending. 
Salesmen should be kept on their toes and well 
supported by advertising and sales promotion. 
Prospects for good business seem best in indus- 
trial centers where consumer spending power 
is rapidly expanding. 


Beating Inflation 


The Research Institute of America predicts 
that the 1951-1952 Federal budget, even after 
pruning, will hit $70 billion. That is a powerful 
lot of dollars. It will mean shockingly high 
tax rates on both corporate and individual in- 
comes, more deficit financing, and more anti- 
inflation curbs. In simple English, it means 
your dollar will buy less and less, and a large 
part of our savings will be wiped out unless we 
‘an figure out some way to safeguard them. 
Actually, there is no practical hedge against 
inflation. If you are an expert on foreign ex- 
change, you might be able to figure out some- 
thing. But most of us in business don’t like 
to monkey with that firecracker. Real estate 
is under the cloud of confiscatory property 
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taxes. Farmland prices are pegged by crop 
supports. Listed stocks are subject to an 
emotional break such as we had in 1929. So are 
most commodities. Perhaps the best approach 
to a hedge against the sagging dollar that we 
know of is a man’s own business. If he is wide- 
awake, alert to the opportunities which the 
changing business. weather may bring, and is 
not afraid to spend money to keep his costs 
down, he can ride out any inflation without 
taking too much of a beating. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Theoretically, tying pay increases to the 
BLS cost-of-living index has much to recom- 
mend it. When that procedure was adopted by 
General Motors, it was hailed as a big step 
forward in labor relations. In fact, it became 
a pattern which 100 other employers were 
quick to use. Now we learn that the Depart- 
ment of Labor plans to revise the basis for de- 
termining the rise and fall of its index, to pro- 
vide for larger family expenditures for recrea- 
tion, medical care, automobiles. Then, too, it 
appears that since the BLS index was estab- 
lished in its present form, frozen foods, home 
permanents, television, soft drinks have come 
to play a larger part in our national life and 
the Bureau thinks they should be recognized 
in the contemplated revision of the index. To 
us this has all the earmarks of changing the 
rules while the game is in progress. Not that 
we think the current method of figuring BLS 
is above correction, or that it should never be 
revised. But we don’t think the Department 
of Labor, which is frankly operated in the in- 
terests of labor, is a fit agency to do the 
“modernizing.” Including television in the cost 
of living, when so many areas do not have it 
at all and most families pay for their television 
sets with movie money, does not add up. The 
BLS index has been out of gear since 1945. 
Why all the sudden rush to change it? Why 
was it necessary to wait until the pay checks of 
an estimated 1 million workers were tied to 
BLS, before somebody discovered it was cock- 
eyed? Most of us have known that for years. 
Could it be that even the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is going to be used as a political foot- 
ball along with other Federal labor agencies? 


J.C. A. 
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"Only National 
has all 4 
time-saving features 


on one machine!” 
































“Complete Visibility a/ “Changes Posting fobs “Full Amount Keyboard /i//s in 
all times. I see all my in Seconds. Saves time. | all ciphers automatically. 1 
postings at a glance, switch control bars in S€C- operate two or more keys at 
whether the carriage is onds—changing posting once . . . amounts are visible 
open or closed. This jobs without moving from before printing—all this saves 


saves time.” my chair. time, reduces errors.” 


“Electric Typewriter Key- 
board. /f's faster, smooth- 
er, easier. 1 can type 
description whenever de 
sired. I get sharp, uniform 
multiple copies, too 


This NEW NATIONAL 31 also has many NEW AUTOMATIC FEATURES that cut costs. OVER 70 FUNCTIONS 
controlled automatically by arrangement of posting bars. SIMULTANEOUSLY ADDS and SUBTRACTS—or transfers 
balances — into any combination of totals. ENOUGH TOTALS for your needs. FLUID-DRIVE 

CARRIAGE — faster, smoother. Handles all accounting jobs. Call the National office today! 

See how this unprecedented combination of advantages will cut your accounting costs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 











THROUGH 
OPERATING 
ECONOMY 


Here’s real 
money-saving 
economy for the 
smaller business, too 


THIS LOW-COST UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
MODEL “‘A’ ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
Does a complete all-round bookkeeping job 


Yes...) ou'll find that this machine keeps 
customers’ accounts posted and balanced 
up-to-the minute...it enables you to mail 
statements on the last day of every month 
..- bills owed can be discounted without 
delay because accounts payable records 
are always up-to-date...paychecks are 
made ready without overtime...and 
switching from one job to another takes 


but a few seconds. 


Yes... All of these “big business” oper- 
ating advantages are yours at low cost. 
Yes...1 nderwood Sundstrand is easy to 
operate. Because of its automatic simplic- 


ity, your present personnel ean learn to 


run the machine in less than 5 minutes. 


All entries are made on this simple 
Underwood Sundstrand 10-key key- 
board which can be 
operated by touch 7 19) 
43s is) 
minutes instruction. 1 3 


method after a few 


Key FIGURE FACTS 


Call your Underwood 
representative today 
for further details or 
send for this free 
Solder, 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... Typewriters... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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